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TRUE or FALSE? ... there’s a fixed rule about gov- 
ernment. The less it’s worth the more it costs... . 
Turn to page 12 and find out how too big government 
is “spending” your job and mine. 




















SPEAKING AS AN OBSERVER q 


There is an interesting expression somewhere about a man who strains at a gnai but 
can swallow a camel. If you do not remember it—it is worth looking up. 


©), a warm Sunday afternoon recently, the Observer was walking hand in hand with his young grandson around 
the Central Park Zoo. At the camel enclosure the small boy wanted to know the difference between the one-humped 
variety and the two-humped and asked why the sign on the cage did not agree with the familiar picture on the ciga- 
rette package. It was too hot to explain and just then the Biblical quotation mentioned above occurred to the Ob- 
server and he must have smiled to himself because offhand he couldn't think of anything more unpleasant than swal- 
lowing a camel and the small boy wanted to know what he was laughing at. 

Of course, he couldn't explain that either because the story would have to go something like this: 

Some years ago a law was passed giving enormous privileges to the leaders of Union labor. Privileges always 
carry responsibilities with them, but in due course of time it was generally thought that some of these Union Jeaders 
had abused these privileges. Among them were a few people who it appeared did not like cur form of Government. 
They tried to carry out the mandates of Karl Marx, Nikolai Lenin and Joseph Stalin, and worked to overthrow our 
American principles and institutions by violent means for the purpose of setting up a dictatorship. 

So another law was passed which required that every Labor leader who had a complaint which he wished to bring 
before the National Labor Relations Board must assert under oath that he did not belong to any group which sought 
to overthrow the Government of the United States. 

And immediately there was a great hue and cry—and a running to and fro—and we were 
treated to the spectacle of seeing big men tell each other that such a requirement was an outrage 
and that this was a slave labor law—that this law made them slaves—and made the working people 
slaves—and they refused to sign the affidavit. 

And the Observer couldn't tell his grandson that these men were straining at a gnat because 
then he would have to explain why an affidavit is like a gnat—and what it means to strain at 
a gnat—and how in other ways these men are swallowing a camel. All of which is absurd to 
everybody, particularly to a small boy to whom right is right and wrong is wrong—regardless 
of politics. And so we passed on to the monkey cage which was somewhat easier to explain. 





But later on the Observer thought it worth while to read the law again and took pains 


P s p : , , . : - THE OBSERVER 
particularly to inquire as to the wording of the gnat-like afidavit. He read it carefully and the & +. Gules, Bees. 
Officers of Solar Aircraft Company have read it and understand it and are proud to sign it. Solar Aircraft Co. 


Here it is: 
AFFIDAVIT 
$ntony 
1. I am a responsible Officer of the Company) named below. 
2. I am not a member of the Communist Party or affiliated with such party. 
3. I do not believe in, and am not a member of, nor do I support any organization that 


believes in or teaches the overthrow of the United States Government by force or by 
any illegal or unconstitutional methods. 


SOLAR AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


— : 
. T. Price ‘ L. T. Noel A A. Black 
Lyad 


. Padgett - Kunze D. J. Guth 
uw b9g9d - ee I 






rdy A, W. iggs E, H. Gunton 
, Pabecribed and sworn tc before me this 2ist Uctobder 1949; in 
B Gitdey Plhse exthertees te tes 0 « 6 eribed and sworn to before se this 29th day of September 1949; 





. eT oatns and take 4 ini ¢ 
acktowledgnents in and ga . Public authorised by law to administer oaths and take 





r the county san Diego: State of + ack@baledgments in and for the coun State q 
: : ' county af Polk: State af Iows; 
falifarnia; My commission expires April 26, 195) LOWE pakissicn expires July 4, 1951. 7 4 C Gu han 
xh... g 9 a, we A/ eer / 
Ae Y 
AS oramin?” v 


There is the gnat. And the Observer would hate to have to swallow a camel or even a dromedary. And, further, 
the Observer would be willing to place a bet that the whole Solar organization also would be glad to make those 
statements under oath. 

Let him who hesitates or refuses step forward! 


(Signed) E. T. Price 
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With apologies to 
Your Wife 


AYBE you don’t write to your 
wife—when you’re away on a 
business or vacation trip. Maybe 


she’d appreciate you more if you did. 

But whether you do or not, why 
not write an occasional letter of 
comment or short article for “Man- 
age”? You have ideas—and ideas 
are what count in foremanship these 
days. 


Don’t worry whether you are 
skilled in writing. That’s what edi- 
tors are for. 

Yours, 


The Editor 


P. S.—If you use your company’s name, just 
check it with your superior as all wise man- 
agement men do. 
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HE Congress has been back in 

Washington long enough to give 
some indication of the type of activity 
to be expected at this session. Although 
the session will probably be relatively 
short, due to the Congressional elec- 
tions in November, it is likely to be 
both noisy and stormy. 


The character of the bills introduced 
to date affecting labor management re- 
lations bears out this thought. One of 
these is a measure introduced both 
in the Senate and the House estab- 
lishing a Fair Employment Practice 
Commission. These measures would 
apply to firms employing 50 or more 
persons and engaged in or affecting 
interstate commerce. Incidentally, the 
measures would also apply to labor 
unions. They would make it an unlaw- 
ful employment practice to discrim- 
inate in employment because of race, 
color, religion or national origin. It 
applies not only to hiring, but “to 
discharge or otherwise to discriminate 
against any individual with respect to 
his terms, conditions or privileges of 
employment.” 


Enforcement would be lodged in a 
five-man commission to be appointed 
by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. It would have 
the power to issue “cease and desist” 
orders. Incidentally, it would not only 
hear complaints filed with it, but also 
would have the power to initiate in- 
vestigations. 

What will happen if this measure 
is reported out of committee? It is 
likely that it will be passed in the 
House and also in the Senate provid- 
ing that a filibuster can be overcome 
and the cloiture rule invoked. 


There are several reasons for this. 
First, it is difficult to quarrel with 
the principle of the bill, and many 
members are publicly committed as 
favoring an anti-discrimination meas- 
ure. Most of the opposition to date is 
directed against the form of the bill 
and the method of operation which it 
establishes. The enforcement board 
must attempt to determine a subjec- 
tive fact, i.e., what was in the em- 
ployer’s mind at the time the incident 
occurred? Also it is very readily seen 
that such a law would pave the way 
for endless disruptive tactics by dis- 
gruntled or subversive groups. 


It will be interesting to watch the 
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course of this legislation, for at least 
at the present time these measures 
seem to be attracting more attention 
than any others relating to labor re- 
lations, and are tentatively scheduled 
for hearing during the current month. 


Another interesting measure is that 
introduced in one chamber by Senator 
Pepper with a companion measure by 
Mr. Woodhouse in the .other body. 
These measures would make it an un- 
fair wage practice for any employer 
to discriminate in the payment of 
wages between the sexes for compara- 
ble work. The bills would also re- 
late to alleged discriminatory layoffs 
or discharges because of sex. Respon- 
sibility for the enforcement of this 
measure would be given to the Secre- 
tary of Labor rather than an indepen- 
dent board or commission. This bill 
also contains a little extra twist. “Un- 
less the Secretary of Labor otherwise 
determined,” neither the government 
nor any of its agencies can enter into 
a contract with a business found guilty 
of violating this act for a period of 3 
years after such violation has been 
determined. It also applies to any em- 
ployer having 8 or more employes and 
engaging in or affecting commerce be- 
tween the states. 


Once again we have a measure which 
is difficult to oppose in principle. In 
practice however, the measure, as writ- 
ten, and depending upon the type 
of enforcement given to it by the 
Secretary of Labor from time to time, 
could make all job classification in 
interstate commerce subject to review 
by the appointees of the Secretary of 
Labor. 


A number of other measures intro- 
duced are worthy of mention. One by 
Senator Humphrey would establish a 
federal accident prevention bureau. 
Representative Mary Norton in the 
House would establish another federal 
bureau to regulate employment agen- 
cies. Still another would establish a 
far-flung labor extension service com- 
parable to the Agriculture .Extension 
Service. A bill to force a guaranteed 
annual wage throughout a portion of 
American industry is also in the hop- 
per. This measure would require all 
firms doing business with the govern- 
ment to guarantee their workers a 
minimum of 30 hours per week for 40 
weeks each year. 


These measures indicate the trend 
of the thinking of some of our legisla- 
tors. It is unlikely that many of them 
will ever be reported out of commit- 
tee, but if brought up for a vote, one 
or more are likely to pass. A Congress- 
man does not like to go on record as 
voting against all measures dealing 
with labor relations, particularly in an 
election year. 


It is the consensus of opinion that 
no real attempt will be made at this 
session to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Some pro-management observers how- 
ever are becoming suspicious of the 
present chorus of statements to this 
effect. It is presently predicted that 
if any such attempt is made, it will 
originate in the House. 


It is interesting to note that the 
newly elected Senator Herbert Lehman 
of New York has replaced Senator 
Withers of Kentucky on the Senate 
Labor Committee. This is expected to 
strengthen the hand of the administra- 
tion, both in committee and on the 
floor of the Senate. 


It is also worthy of comment that 
as this is written, no new member of 
the National Labor Relations Board has 
been nominated. The Board has func- 
tioned as a 4-man board since the term 
of Copeland Gray expired. 


Congressional developments to date 
in the field of labor management re- 
lations unfortunately seem to indicate 
a greater degree of heat than light on 
current problems, some of which are 
urgently in need of prompt and in- 
telligent consideration. 





Customer at garage: “I’ve _ been 
watching that mechanic for fully 15 
minutes, and there’s a man who knows 
his business. He didn’t spill a drop of 
oil, he put the hood down gently, 
fastened it securely, left no fingerprints 
on the car. He wiped his hands before 
opening the door spread clean cloth 
on the upholstery, meshed the gears 
noiselessly and drove away carefully.” 


Bystander: “Yeah, that’s his own 
car.” 





WE'RE BACKING and BOOSTING 


NAF 


Lincoln Extension Institute, Inc. 


1401 W. 75th 8t., 
CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


“The School of the Factory 
Executive” 
LOUIS S. VOSBURGH, President 


J. FRANCIS CARLE, M.A., 
Educational Director 


Write for free 48 page descriptive 
brochure “Getting Ahead In Industry” 
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“Replying To Yours, Mr. Personnel Man” 


_—— ROWLAND has projected a 
very interesting question in his 
article in the December issue of MAN- 
AGE. It should inspire a good deal of 
thought and self-analysis among fore- 
men everywhere. A mere glance at this 
article and then a forgetting about it 
will in no way help us to correct some 
of our shortcomings in human behavior 
in the supervisor’s relationship with 
the personnel man in his organization. 


If we are to accept the personnel 
office as a full-fledged pariner in the 
field of human relations, we must first 
become fully aquainted with the func- 
tions and aims of the personnel people. 
At this point, I wish to ask a question 
of my own. The answer will, in a large 
measure, help me in _ determining 
whether or not I have failed to properly 
accept and assume the all important 
responsibility for the sound and healthy 
labor relations of the men of my own 
department. 


I most readily admit that I am con- 
cerned with the getting out of produc- 
tion and will, at all times, accept any 
tool of management which will offer 
me the maximum opportunity to de- 
velop my abilities to the utmost. I 
believe that very few foremen hesitate 
to use engineering, methods or pro- 
cedure departments whenever a pro- 
duction problem gets a little too tough 
for them to handle without technical 
assistance. These aids to production are 
readily accepted and used by the fore- 
man, because they are keyed into the 
basic organization policies. The troubl2, 
as I see it, stems from the fact that too 
many concerns limit their organization 
targets and policies to production mat- 
ter and neglect the human relation 
angle. 


My question to the personnel man 
is: Does your department offer to the 
foreman a comprehensive and clear-cut 
program? Are your policies unwritten, 
incomplete and not fully reflecting the 
industrial philosophy of the manage- 
ment? 


I sincerely believe that the vast 
majority of foremen do accept the re- 
sponsibility for a well qualified and 
enthusiastic organization. They need 
and welcome the help of their person- 
nel department for the satisfactory ac- 
complishment of this job responsibility. 
They want to know all the rules and 
be directed—with a definite part in the 
game. 


During my twenty-five years in in- 
dustry I have made many observations 


and learned many lessons. None are 
more significant than those which deal 
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From: 
Louis Rosenthal 
Foreman 
Blectric Products Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





with human behavior. We foremen un- 
derstand that, in this modern industrial 
economy, it is very important that 
employees be carefully fitted to their 
jobs—that employment be handled in 
an organized and scientific manner. 
Testing the applicant, defining the job, 
determining job requirements are func- 
tions of a personnel department. 


With the hiring of a new employee 
the company makes an investment in 
a human being. It is up to the foreman 
to protect this investment. In this 
respect he has a responsibility to man- 
agement. But he also assumes an im- 
portant obligation to the new employee, 
whose stakes may be even higher than 
those of management. The foreman 
who neglects this responsibility had 
better make an honest effort to analyze 
himself—and the personnel director 
will do well to find out just where the 
trouble lies. 

It may be that the supervisor is not 
given the test information or the back- 
ground of‘the new man. Such a pro- 
cedure can readily set up a psycho- 
logical wall between the personnel de- 
partment and the supervisory group 
—tend to create an atmosphere of dis- 
trust and false evaluation of each other. 
Such conflicts very seldom come out in 
the open. They must be pried loose. 


We will do well to remember a few 
simple truths. Foremen are not born 
to be foremen and foremen are human. 





A Cleveland foreman, Louis A. 
Rosenthal here contributes his 
thinking to the problems raised by 
Mr. Rowland (Detroit Edison Co.) 
in his December (MANAGE) article 
“Does The Personnel Man Do Your 
Job, Mr. Supervisor?” We like Mr. 
Rosenthal’s attitude. Expressions 
from other supervisors on this sub- 
ject, in letter or article form, are 
welcomed.—Editor. 











Editor 
MANAGE Magazine 
Day ton, Ohio 











I will admit that some phases of human 
relations can be satisfactorily dished 
out from a speaker’s platform. But 
the most significant lessons are those 
which appeal to the human emotions. 
A foreman who must of necessity get 
his information about company activ- 
ities through the grape-vine will most 
likely lose interest in these activities. 


If the new worker is to be satisfac- 
torily integrated in the production 
scheme, there must be a decisive trend 
toward closer co-operation between the 
foreman and the personnel director. No 
test is 100 per cent valid. But as our 
experience broadens, we begin to inter- 
pret the test more and more minutely. 
I firmly believe that if the foreman is 
made to feel that he is a partner in 
these and related activities, he will 
respond to his obligations and do a 
successful job in solving his every day 
problems in human relations. 


We foremen are living in an age of 
growing collectivism. In a way we 
stand as a unique group in that we are 
able to be of service to both manage- 
ment and labor. As we have kept pace 
with modern industrial progress our 
status in a complex society has not 
hampered our individual opportunity 
for personal initiative and person-to- 
person contacts. For this we should all 
be very grateful. 

To me, the right to deal with my 
workers on a human basis is a privilege 
and cannot be regarded as a responsi- 
bility. We should all be thankful for 
this privilege. If it were taken away 
from me, my job would become far less 
interesting and satisfying. 

Very often a little deep thinking will 
set us on the right track. I believe Mr. 
Rowland’s article will point the way 
to some constructive thought among 
foremen and personnel men alike. If 
we accept this responsibility without 
self-condemnation, we will need no 
alibi to rush to our rescue—no excuses, 
no passing the buck. 
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R investment purposes, Americans 

prefer horses. Pari-mutuel betting 
in 1947 amounted to $1.7 billion. This 
was about double the money invested in 
new issues of common stock during the 
same year. In 1948, the horses got more 
than twice as much as new common 
stock issues. Nor is that the whole 
story. Off-track betting on horse races 
runs five to ten times the betting which 
passes through the pari-mutuel ma- 
chines. 


Americans also prefer life insurance. 
Life insurance sales were hitting their 
postwar peak in 1949, while stock values 
and stock market sales were hitting 
their postwar bottom. 


These two tidbits say a great deal 
about our psychology. They also raise 
critical questions about our economic 
and political future. 


On the psychological side, what kinds 
of attitudes are revealed here? First, it 
would seem that a lot of people want 
to take risks, to venture, to speculate. 
But they are not particularly eager to 
bet that a particular company will 
please the public and be rewarded with 
good profits. Perhaps it’s just that they 
don’t understand that kind of a bet. 
Secondly, people in increasing numbers 
want protection and security in increas- 
ing amounts. They’ll put up money now 
to be guaranteed money for their fam- 
ilies or for their own retirement. They’ll 
Pass up goods now for a claim on goods 
later. But they’re not eager to put up 
money to build and expand the capac- 
ity to produce goods—the kind of 
money which bears the brunt of busi- 
ness risk. 


Perhaps it’s all summed up in the 
concrete fact that, with more cash and 
higher incomes in the hands of the pub- 
lic than ever before, there are literally 
hundreds of companies which can be 
picked up at prices less than the value 
of inventory and cash in the till. Even 
with plant and equipment thrown in 
free, the public isn’t going for them. 
And with these bargains virtually un- 
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NEEDED: More Owners 


By William J. Casey, Economist, Research Institute of America 


touched on the shelf, the chances of 
raising new money for untested ven- 
tures are pretty dim. 


Yet the American living standard is 
based on a high degree of organization 
and mechanization in factory, farm, 
and office. Capital for inventories, plant, 
equipment, and payrolls is essential. It 
takes from $3,759 in textiles to $27,375 
in chemicals to give a single worker 
the plant and equipment needed to sup- 
port his job and his pay rates. 


During the depression of the 1930's 
and during the war, we fell far behind 
in plant and equipment. Since then, the 
population and the work force have in- 
creased sharply. During the last three 
years, $47 billion has been spent on new 
plant and equipment, but that didn’t 
make up the deficit of the thirties. There 
are 10 million more people at work in 
1949 than in 1940, and we have yet to 
back them up with adequate capital. 

The main reason is that the tax struc- 
ture has fixed it so that those who used 
to put up the risk capital no longer have 
the money, and do better putting the 
funds they do have in tax-exempt 
bonds and low risk securities. 


As a steel executive said recently, 
“the government could make the secur- 
ity markets a better source of capital 
funds by revising the tax laws to en- 
courage risk capital. . . .Measures.. . 
might . . . include the elimination of 
double taxation on dividends, and a re- 
duction in the rate of the capital gains 
tax.” 


A top bracket taxpayer buying com- 
mon stock in a company which earned 
10 per cent on its capital has a return 
of one per cent after payment of 
corporate and individual tax. He can 
walk into any broker’s office and get 
2% per cent on a tax-exempt munic- 
ipal bond. On top of that, if he should 
lose $100,000 on common stock, he’d 
have to earn over $500,000 in ordinary 
income to make it up. The risk is up 
and the reward is down! 


As a result, more than 80 per cent of 
postwar plant and equipment has neces- 
sarily been paid for out of corporats 
profits and reserves. 

With the end of boom profits, these 
sources will be less and less able to 
carry the load. Already, inability to get 
the public to buy ownership in industry 
has forced many companies to go too 
heavily into hock, to contract and to 
forego expansion, to merge with larger 
companies. If we continue to shun risk 
investments, the capital goods indus- 
tries will decline, with unemployment 
spreading out from there as it did in 
the thirties. 

One sidelight on the situation which 
struck the writer on a recent trip 
abroad was that so many people in 
other countries think that there are 
vast amounts of American capital avail- 
able for foreign investment. The fact is 
we are not succeeding in raising the 
capital necessary for maintaining and 
expanding our own plant. We gave 
away in foreign aid in 1948 ten times 
as much money as we raised in new 
risk capital. 

The foreigners, though, are right in a 
sense. We do have the money to expand 
our plants at home and to _ invest 
abroad. A Federal Reserve Board Sur- 
vey in 1947 showed 10 million families 
with liquid assets of $2,000 and over. 
(If each family had only $2,000, that 
would still be 20 times the value of 
new common stock sold in 1947.) In- 
cluded in the total are $24 billion in 
government bonds maturing between 
now and 1954. 


Throughout the broad middle income 
group comprising professionals, small 
businessmen, skilled workmen, supervi- 
sors, and junior executives, there are 
over six and one-half million families 
with incomes of $5,000 a year and up. 

This money is just not being risked 
in the production of the things we 
want. John Doe wants the fruit and is 
prepared to buy it, but he’s not plant- 
ing the trees. Yet we must have risk 
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money, if only to protect our safer 
investments. : 


Consider, for example, the relation- 
ship between money put into insurance 
and money put into common stocks. 
Insurance money is safe money. Com- 
mon stock money is risk money. State 
regulation and the natural prudence of 
the insurance companies bar the invest- 
ment of a dollar of insurance money 
unless there is roughly another dollar 
of money which will take the loss first 
if any kind of business adversity should 
strike. If there isn’t a good healthy 
cushion of first risk money, insurance 
money cannot safely go into productive 
use. Investment in common stocks is 
what supplies this cushion. 


The life insurance companies are now 
struggling to invest profitably about 
$3.5 billion of new assets each year. This 
will rise to $6.5 billion in ten years. In 
1948 roughly half a billion dollars of 
new money was invested in common 
stocks. That’s $7, and going up, for 
every dollar of risk money, without 
taking into account all the additional 
safe money going into savings banks, 
building and loan associations, bonds 
of all kinds. Obviously, things are top 
heavy. Our savings are pouring into 
safe institutions, and, because there 
isn’t enough money being offered to 
take the first risk, they’re locked up 
with no place to go. 


We still have the buying power, all 
right, but it’s scattered around in new 
directions. That’s just the challenge. 
The people who understand stock own- 
ership don’t have the money; the people 
who do have the money don’t have ex- 
perience with stocks. The people the 
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securities industry knows how to sell 
are not buying. The securities industry 
has not yet found out how to sell the 
people who do have the money. 


A survey recently made by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board is highly revealing 
of the attitudes stock brokers must con- 
tend with. The heads of 3,500 families 
were asked what they thought was the 
wisest thing for-a man to do with his 
savings today—put it in the bank, buy 
savings bonds, invest in real estate, or 
buy common stock. The great majority 
wanted assets with fixed values: bank 
deposits and government bonds. The 
reasons given were lack of familiarity 
with stocks and reluctance to gamble. 
Even in the upper brackets, among 
those with an income of $7,500 or more, 
the survey found that only 49 per cent 
had invested in the ownership of com- 
panies. By the same token, the nation 
as a whole has 78 million owners of life 
insurance, 80 million owners of UV. S. 
savings bonds, but less than 10 million 
owners of common stock. 


This, then, is the measure of the mar- 
keting job to be done. Large numbers 
of people must be reached, wide spread 
lack of familiarity must be overcome, 
and reluctance to risk must be con- 
verted to a more venturesome and hope- 
ful outlook. Potential owners must be 
reached with facts like these: 


There are more than 240 stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
which have paid dividends every year 
since 1930. Even the great depression 
didn’t force them to skip a dividend. 

The stocks of some established com- 
panies doing a nationwide business are 
selling at prices today which show a 


return of eight per cent and better as 
against the two per cent drawn by more 
than $50 billion in savings accounts. 


Perhaps most important of all, com- 
mon stocks offer a better protection 
against deterioration of the dollar than 
government bonds, insurance, or bank 
deposits. What inflation can do to the 
value and buying power of savings is 
still fresh in the public memory. If, in- 
1939, you’d put $1,000 in a savings ac- 
count at two per cent compound inter- 
est, you’d have a buying power of 
about $700 today. The same money put 
in a cross section of common stocks or 
mutual investment trusts could have 
ridden out the inflation and still pro- 
vided a shade over $1,000 in buying 
power today. Since 1940, life insurance 
protection has lost 40 per cent of its 
value while common stocks just about 
held their own. The gain in dollar 
value of stocks practically cancelled 
out the decline in the worth of the 
dollar itself. 


Yes, the securities industry has a 
story to tell. But most securities people, 
through no fault of their own, don’t 
have the facilities and the margins to 
do a mass merchandising job. There are 
more than 150,000 men selling life in- 
surance in the United States today. 
There probably are not as many as 
30,000 selling securities. By and large, 
those who are selling securities are 
working on a selling commission of less 
than one per cent. An automobile 
dealer has a margin of 20 per cent; a 
real estate broker, five per cent. 

The hard fact is that no one can af- 
ford to ring very many door bells and 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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The horses attract far more risk capital than 
new issues of common stock, even if we 
exclude off-track betting. Yet the New York 
Exchange lists more than 240 stocks that 
have continually paid dividends since 1930. 
Same claim cannot be made for any known 
list of horses. 
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SPEAKING FOR 


FOREMEN, 


~ Mr. Executive... 


Management cannot seriously believe that it will solve its 
problems until it successfully recruits the ‘intelligent’ loyalty 


of its supervisors. 





By B. D. Danchik, B. D. Danchik and Associates 


EVER before has management 30 
needed the intelligent loyalty of its 
front line supervision. 


The high cost of labor, its unwilling- 
ness to reciprocate by making a real 
contribution of productive effort, its 
political power used to bolster its cock- 
sureness and to implement ever increas- 
ing demands for wages and privileges— 
these are the ingredients which combine 
to make the toughest problem facing 
production management today. 


Management is, in addition, accused 
of excessive profiteering and monopo- 
listic practices. It is blamed almost ex- 
clusively for high prices, inferior qual- 
ity and any number of other gripes and 
peeves which the consumer and the 
general public have accumulated in the 
last decade. 


The sellers’ market and rugged com- 
petition demand reductions in produc- 
tion costs, pointing up the need for real 
efficiencies. Yet many managements 
face “featherbedding”, slowdowns, and 
other serious, human inefficiencies. 


Management, today, must cope with 
the greatest mass of organized misin- 
formation concerning profits, wages, 
standards of living, and our economy as 
a whole. There is much ignorance and 
more prejudice about our American 
way of life, its values and benefits. 
Some of this misinformation is merely 
mischievous and stupid. Much more of 
it is distributed with vicious intent. Yet 


in only a handful of instances does 
management match this subversive ac- 
tivity with adequate and effective 


countermeasures. 


In facing these problems successfully, 
(and as an ultimate goal preserving our 
American way of life) management 
needs to use every resource at its com- 
mand. Peculiarly enough, it has failed 
to utilize one of its most potentially ef- 
fective allies: the front line supervisor. 


The reasons for this situation are 
many and varied. However these valid 
criticisms can be made: 


A. Management has failed to obtain 
8 


the complete loyalty and wisdom 

of its front line foremen. This 

is the result of a two-fold over- 
sight: 

1. Failure to train him in the 
fields of human behavior, mod- 
ern philosophy and method of 
supervision, and the fine art 
of leadership. 


2. Failure to invite him into its 
councils on matters of policy, 
planning, labor relations, és- 
pecially where such activity 
affects the ultimate employer- 
employee relationship. 


B. Management has failed to make 
its supervision vociferous, artic- 
ulate members of its family and 
boosters of the American way of 
life, because of 


1. Neglect in providing him with 
simple but adequate perspec- 
tives about the free enterprise 
system, how our economy 
works. 

2. Neglect in training him to be 
effectively and practically ar- 
ticulate. 


These failures and shortcomings on 
management’s part have a vicious if 
subtle effect on the conduct of the su- 
pervisor. He is most likely to have 
some questions in his mind concerning 
where his loyalties should be. And 
even if he decides in favor of manage- 
ment, he is at a loss concerning what 
to do about it. He may ask himself 
these questions: 


“Am I a member of management or 
am I really just another worker merely 
one notch above the rank and file in 
the company’s organizational chart?” 


“Why should I cooperate with the 
plans and policies of management when 
I had no part in making them; when I 
might become most unpopular with my 
friends if I push them too hard and 
especially, when it is my honest convic- 
tion that they are not as sound as they 
might be had I been invited to contrib- 





without 


Mr. Danchik: "Management. . . 
aid of its strongest ally." 


ute my know-how before they were 
definitely settled.” 


“How can I make a real contribution 
to the American way of life when I’m 
not too sure I know what I’m talking 
about? Furthermore, I’m no great 
shakes as a talker and some of those 
smart union boys sure can twist me all 


up.” 


Management cannot seriously believe 
that it will solve its problems until 
it successfully recruits the intelligent 
loyalty of its supervisors. This means 
not just the loyalty which stems from 
purely personal relationships, emotional 
ties and friendships which grow from 
mere physical proximity in the every 
day working relationship. It is more 
than even the loyalty which is content 
to merely refrain from being overtly 
disloyal. 


By intelligent loyalty is meant the 
active kind which arises from a real 
conviction that supervisors are really 
members of management—from a feel- 
ing of personal adequacy in handling 
the problems of supervision because of 
an understanding of a background of 
those problems and possession of per- 
sonal skills to handle them. It is the 


(Continued on Page 30) 





"Neglect in training him (the foreman) to 
be effectively and practically articulate.” 
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What Is Good And Bad About Pensions? 





i— 


* Respectively general chairman and program director of the American Economic Foundation .. . 





-_ the standpoint of the worker there is much 
more against pensions than there is for them. AS 
a starter, let’s be sure to keep in mind what a pension 
is: a forced savings plan for the workers. 

The pension fund could just as well be in the pay 
envelope the week it is earned instead of 20 or 30 
years later; it would make fio difference to the com- 
pany. 

Pension deductions are exactly like social security de- 
ductions: both of them come from the selling price of 
the production and both could be put in the pay en- 
velope immediately. 

So if pensions have any value to the workers, it is 
because pensions force them to save for their old age. 


Many people believe, incorrectly, that pensions bring 
another benefit, namely, that the pension money is 
extra money and, to all practical purposes, a “withheld” 
raise in pay. That is an illusion: it is only true as long 
as some workers have pensions and all others don’t. 
Let’s spell out that statement more fully. 


Suppose all coal workers get a pension. Their pen- 
sion money comes from the customers who buy the coal, 
but these customers are other workers, so the coal 
workers’ pensions are paid by other workers. That is 
fine for the coal workers only as long as the other 
workers don’t get a pension. 

But when pensions are secured by the workers who 

make the things that the coal worker has to buy, the 
advantage temporarily held by the coal worker van- 
ishes in thin air. When every worker has a pension— 
which would be only common justice—the price of 
everything for sale would contain the cost of the pen- 
sions. But actually the workers would gain nothing. 
You can’t get away from it. 
_If you make other workers (during your working 
life) pay $10,000 extra for what you produce, and if 
the other workers make you pay $10,000 extra for what 
they produce, how much money have you gained? In 
dollars you would gain nothing. In fact, there is a good 
chance that you would have lost a great deal. 


This loss just mentioned would come as a result of 
the Government cheapening the dollar between the 
time you earned the money and the time you got it. 

Suppose you had worked for 25 years and are now 
eligible for a pension. This means that you are now 
getting the money that you earned earlier in your 
working life. The dollar you earned in 1925 would 
feed an entire family for an entire day—what does it 
buy in 1950? Had you gotten those dollars in 1925 and 
bought a home or some shares of common stock, you 
would now have three or four times as many dollars. 

It is true that this larger number of dollars might 
not buy any more today than the smaller number 
would in 1925, but at least you would have held your 
own. Twenty-five years ago a $50 a month pension 
would have been considered big enough. Now $50 is 
chicken feed. So the pension talk today mentions 
$100 per month. 

Perhaps 25 years from now $100 will not even 
pay the rent. With the value of the dollar being at 
the mercy of the politicians, there is never any way 
of being sure what it will buy at any future date. But 
judging from the past 50 years, you can assume that 
it will buy less. 

One reason why many companies naturally like 
Pensions is that they often tend to keep the worker 


By Fred G. Clark and Richard Stanton Rimanoczy* 


on the job. Under most private pension plans we know 
anything about, he can’t quit or do anything to get fired 
without losing his pension, regardless of how long he 
has been with the company. 

If you want to get realistic about it, what difference 
does a pension plan make to the company as long as 
its competitors pay the same pension? Everybody is 
forced to raise his prices, and the customer foots the 
bill. Of course, it might drive some customers away 
(as it has driven coal customers to oil), but that hurts 
the worker far more than it does the company. 

One important part of freedom is the right to quit. 

How would you like to look forward to ten years 
work under a boss whom you didn’t like and who 
didn’t like you? 

Suppose with ten years to go you said to hell with 
it and quit anyway. You are a good worker and you 
know where there is a job: in fact, you know that you 
are the best worker applying for the job. 

But you don’t get it for this reason: with only ten 
years to go you will become a burden on the company’s 
pension fund 15 years sooner than a man 15 years 
younger. 

Put yourself in the company’s place—which man 
would you hire, the 35-year-old or the 50-year-old? 
Without the pension plan you would hire the best man, 
the mature, skilled, dependable man. But the pension 
plan changes that. 


And that isn’t the worst of it. Suppose, after 20 
years of work, your company goes out of business. Your 
problem is the same as if you had quit or been fired— 
you are out of a job and your pension fund has quite 
probably gone down the drain with the other assets of 
the company. 

It’s reasonably safe to make a pension deal with a 
railroad, or gas and electric utility, or with a big in- 
surance company: they will, in all likelihood, be in 
business long after you no longer need your pension. 
But how about the 95% (or more) of the workers who 
work for companies that might go out of business or 
be put out of business? 

Size is no guarantee of your protection, particularly 
with Government jumping all over the large com- 
panies. How would you like to have a pension coming 
from A. & P. when the Government is trying to break 
up the company? 


Even the labor unions who were so enthusiastic about 
company pensions are beginning to see that they called 
the wrong signals. The best evidence of this is the fol- 
lowing statement reprinted from the December 2 
“Pennsylvania Labor News”—A. F. L. 

“As far as working people are concerned, there 

would be more security under an adequate Old Age 

and Survivors insurance system operated by the 

Government than there is in any pension plan limited 

to a single corporation. 

“Under the Bethlehem and Ford pension plans, a 

man gets nothing at all if, for any reason at all, he 

leaves the Company before retirement age. ... Un- 
der Federal Social Security it doesn’t matter where 
we work or how many times we change jobs. We 

are still eligible for a pension when we reach 65.” 

This makes a lot of sense, and the unions are worried 
about it. Of course, there is no way of knowing how 
much the money would buy, but at least the workers 
would get it. 
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By L. S. Larson*, Manager 
Port Clinton Division 
The Standard Products Company 


NDUSTRY has been opening its doors 

to the public on special occasions for 
a generation. But only in recent years, 
as the importance of winning public 
favor has received greater emphasis, 
has a more comprehensive effort gone 
into preparation for the “open house.” 


No two open houses are the same. 
The Standard Products Company had 
its special problems as it started prep- 
aration for an open house at its Port 
Clinton Division. 


Although we had only owned and 
used the building for 15 years, our 
plant had existed for 45 years. And 
never in those 45 years had the com- 
munity been asked to inspect the plant 
which was the largest in a city of 6000. 


We came to Port Clinton in the 
depression. When we had weathered 
that storm, the war came. So we never 
had the chance to present our plant to 
the public in the way we wanted to do 
it. But 1949—the year of our 15th an- 
niversary in Port Clinton—provided an 
ideal occasion. 


GOOD NEIGHBORS — important to any 


Company's good community relations. 


TEN 
ANSWERS . 


Ten basic questions . . . As we 
started planning, nine months ahead of 
time, we found the course of our prep- 
arations depended on answers to ten 
basic questions. Although answers may 
be different, we think the questions 
would be about the same for any plant. 
Reviewing them should be helpful to 
anyone charged with such a responsi- 
bility. 


1. Should the plant be in operation 
during the open house? 

Our answer to that question was an 
emphatic “yes.” A Banbury mixer roll- 
ing out finished rubber in shiny, black 
sheets or a 75-ton press punching out 
hundreds of metal parts an hour tells 
a more interesting story than an idle 
machine. 

Furthermore, our principal product— 
automotive window channel—is one 
that few people know about. It’s the 
little track in which the windows of 
the family automobile move up and 
down... important but often taken for 
granted. We believed that seeing win- 
dow channel made would fix its im- 
portance in the minds of a great many 
of our guests. 

Safety is an important consideration. 
For our open house, we roped off all 
areas that could possibly be considered 
dangerous. No guest was permitted 
close to moving machinery or in other 
areas where his safety might be en- 
dangered in any way. 






... fo Ope 







But keeping the plant in operation 
provokes another problem. How can 
employees who are working show their 
families through the plant? 

We came up with a double answer, 
Several months ahead, we held a pre- 
view open house for employees and 
their families only. The employee open 
house was on Sunday afternoon. Ma- 
chines were idle. Employees could per- 
sonally guide their families through the 
plant at their leisure. 


Employees and their families also 
were welcomed to the public open 
house. Hours were arranged so that 
even those who worked could again go 
through with families and friends—this 
time with the plant in actual operation. 


2. Who should be invited? 

We invited the entire community of 
Port Clinton (6000), together with cus- 
tomers, suppliers, friends from neigh- 
boring towns. About 2500 attended the 


*L. S. Larson has spent many years in 
the automotive business. Started his career 
with Chevrolet (1927) as receiving room 
clerk; next, inspector on assembly line; trans- 
ferred to Accounting. Next 15 years worked 
through all clerical and supervision of as- 
sembly and manufacturing accounting. Octo- 
ber, 1944, Mr. Larson accepted comptroller- 
ship of this Division of Standard Products 
Co. March, 1947, made Division Manager. 


POSTERS tell product or operations stories 
at on-the-spot points. 
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employee open house—more than 3000, 
the public event. ; 

When you issue a general invitation, 
you can usually expect a good response. 
Be prepared to handle large groups of 
people. 

We used every available invitation 
media. The Mayor of Port Clinton noted 
the open house in a proclamation con- 
gratulating the Company for its service 
to the community. Newspapers carried 
front page stories. We prepared special 
invitation advertisements that appeared 
for three successive weeks in advance. 
Invitations were also sent to all of our 
customers and vendors. 

Inasmuch as a large share of our 
product is used in the automotive field, 
we invited all automobile dealers in 
our city to display one of their cars. A 
large display board was erected in the 
car-display area showing the various 
parts produced by us and their place- 
ment in the cars. 


Posters were placed in store windows. 
The utility company carried a display 
of our products in its windows. Al- 
though Port Clinton has no radio sta- 
tions, we prepared spot announcements 
for use on the stations in nearby San- 
dusky and Fremont. 


MACHINES IN MOTION tell a_ story 
better than idle ones. All safety pre- 
cautions were observed to preclude any 
possible accidents. 
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On the day of the open house, both 
local newspapers carried full page ad- 
vertisements with pictures of the 14 
employees who had been with the Com- 
pany since it came to Port Clinton. 
They and the almost 700 other em- 
ployees expressed their special invita- 
tion to all their neighbors to come visit 
the plant “and see for yourselves what 
we’ve accomplished.” The enthusiasm 
and pride of the employees proved very 
effective. 


3. What are the best hours? 


We decided on the hours between 
noon and 9 p.m. Thus the open house 
overlapped between the first and second 
shifts. Employees who left work at 
4 p.m. could go home, clean up, have 
plenty of time to return with their 
families. Those who worked the second 
shift and started at 4 p.m. could come 
to the open house ahead of their shift. 
Townspeople who worked late in the 
afternoon would have plenty of time 
to come during early evening if they so 
desired. 

The open house was held on Friday 
so that most employees and guests 
wouldn’t have to worry about getting 
to work the following day—to many an 
important consideration. 


4. How should children be cared for? 


A room near the front of the plant 
was set up as a nursery, a registered 





nurse in charge. There we showed 
Mickey Mouse and other cartoon 
movies. 


In another room toys were available. 
And the output of a popcorn machine 
kept many older children munching 
away contentedly. 


The movies were very popular. When 
we turned the lights on every half hour, 
we usually found many parents had 
slipped in to watch them with their - 
children. 


5. What group of employees should 
have the major responsibilities? 


The supervisor or foreman is the key 
man of a successful open house. There 
are many outside jobs to be done: 
posters placed in windows, banners 
hung, signs and arrows prepared, ar- 
rangements for parking and transpor- 
tation, badges and invitations to be 
ordered, displays and decorations to be 
made. 

Hourly employees often resent or- 
ders involving extra-curricular work, 
so in the true spirit of the event many 
were “asked” to lend a hand to cope 
with the multitude of tasks involved. 
Without exception, they readily ral- 
lied behind the supervisor. 

In looking over the record of our 
open house, the fine performance of our 
supervisors stands out as the No. 1 
success factor. They really proved their 
value to the Company. 


6. Should guests be taken through 
the plant by guides or permitted to go 
through by themselves? 

With a public open house, guided 
tours present a major traffic problem. 


(Continued on Page 32) 


BALLOONS for the junior guests—seniors 
got Company-story booklets, key chains 
metal-tagged with Company name, event 
date. Refreshments “big-top" in  back- 
ground. 








Fact and Opinion 


By The Editor 


Is the Government “Spending” 
Your Job and Mine? 


O thinking foreman will deny that 

our government faces costly oper- 
ating problems today. Among these 
are supporting a strong military, veter- 
ans’ benefits, interest on a staggering 
debt, and aid to nations sickened by 
war and socialism. The government 
tells us we are practically “mortgaged” 
to them. 

At home, my wife and I have had 
some experience with fixed obligations. 
When we find ourselves suddenly 
mortgaged to the hilt, as is our govern- 
ment today, we do not rush downtown 
and load ourselves with a lot of fancy 
new debts—a new car we had wanted, 
an expensive fur coat, a diamond wrist 
watch. Moreover, we begin immedi- 
ately to cut out extravagances—in our 
meals, telephoning, use of electricity, 
social activities. We trim Mary’s and 
Bud’s allowances. We have learned 
what a sad mess we get into by being 
over-indulgent with the children. 

Like Bud and Mary, the government 
has no independent income—what it 
spends depends upon the allowance 
that you and I give it. (We ought 
never lose sight of this vital fact. A 
lot of the men out in our shop depart- 
ments have been talked into overlook- 
ing it. If you don’t care what happens 
to your job and theirs, don’t bother to 
remind them of it.) 

The government is a member of 
every househoid in America. It sits 
at your table every meal—and mine. 
We are its sole support. How in- 
dulgent dare we be with our “adopted” 
member. However easy-going, no sane 
man_can look at the record of govern- 
ment spending, yesterday and today 
(see spending table by presidents) 
without being scared senseless. 

To keep up this extravagant allow- 
ance, you and I give up our income 
from a full day’s work every fourth 
day—this week, Monday’s income, let 
us say. We have Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday’s income to support us 
and our wives and children. But on 
Friday the allowance for the “spender” 
in our household is due again. To 
aggravate matters, this member is for- 
ever after us for a still bigger allow- 
ance. If we try to keep up with his 
pace, your job and mine are going to 
be pretty shaky soon and.... 


Here’s How! 


Today, industry needs additional 
equipment and tools badly: to supply 
more products for a rapidly increasing 
population—and thus make possible 
more jobs for this increasing number 
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of workers. It takes more than $7000 
invested in tools to “equip” one job in 
industry. Today, our supply of tools, 
it may startle you to learn, is less per 
capita than it was 20 years ago: 


America’s Stock of Tools 


1830 $1646 per capita 
1946 $1302 per capita 
(Source: American Economic Foundation) 


Without enough tools, men cannot 
produce up to American standards of 


efficiency. Why? Because tools fur- 
nish 94 per cent of our estimated work 
energy. Actually, we humans furnish 
only 4 per cent. (Source: America’s 
Needs and Resources, 20th Century 
Fund. Revised figures of Editor Dew- 
hurst.) 

As government gets a bigger and 
bigger allowance out of our incomes, 
less and less is left for investment 
(direct and indirect) in these needed 
additional tools. Worse yet, govern. 
ment spending makes relatively fewer 
jobs. A study made quite recently 
proves that, compared to private in- 
vestment, it takes fourteen times as 
much public (government) spending to 
make a private job. 


The reason is simple. When industry 





Compiled by John T. Flynn, from ‘ 
U 


Spent by 32 Presidents from Washington 
to Roosevelt (through second term) 


Washington ............ $ 34,088,486 
Adams 34,262,668 
Jefferson 72,424,289 
Madison 176,473,964 
Monroe 147,237,899 
Adams 65,427,017 
Jackson 152,969,968 
Van Buren ....... 122,325,242 
Harrison & Tyler 108,904,678 
Polk 173,477,220 
Taylor & Fillmore 179,631,529 
Pierce ; 255,154,244 
Buchanan 272,933,490 
Lincoln ( war) . od 3,252,380,410 
Sa 1,578,557,645 
Grant 2,253,386,743 
| a Hall ea OS cee 1,032,268,037 
Garfield & Arthur... 1,027,742,757 
Cleveland ................_ 1,077,629,089 
IE, Dug cctsccasase 1,412,315,899 
Cleveland 1,441,674,174 
McKinley ................... 2,093,918,514 
T. Roosevelt ............. 4,655,450,505 
_ 2a 2,799,211,854 
Wilson (war) . 46,938,260,148 
Harding .... 6,667, 235,429 
a 18 585,549,115 
OS eae 15,490,476,636 
Reston (8 years) 67,518,746,001 

Total $179,620,11: 13,645 


paid, ten or more up to 1 


Is This the Time to Spend Billions More? 


ietestoss Statistics of the U. S.” (Census Bureau) and 
. Treasury Reports 


H™ are two columns of figures. 
spent by each of our 32 Presidents from George Wash- 
ington to the end of Franklin Roosevelt’s second administra- 
tion. The other gives the amount spent by President Truman 
since his inauguration up to September 30, 1949. 


THINK THIS OVER: 


32 Presidents in 156 years spent........ 
1 President in less then five years has spent....$191,081,394,191 
(The extraordinary expenditures of the war years from 1941 to 1945 have been excluded.) 


As a service to readers, extra copies of this page are available. Price post- 
00, one cent each. 
cent each. Address Reprint Editor, The Reader's Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Copyright 1949 The Reader's Digest . oe Inc., Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Printed in U. S. 


One gives the amount 


Spent by President Truman —_ fiscal year 
1946 to Sep. 30, 1949 


Truman ....-.$191,081,394,191 


(Editorial boxed in this space 
omitted by MANAGE) 


$191,081,394,191 


ae $179,620,113,645 


rger quantities, one-hait 











LENIN LAID DOWN THIS FORMULA shortly before his death: 
“We shall force the United States to spend itself into destruction.” 
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places an order for additional new 
tools and equipment, people are imme- 
diately put to work. When these new 
tools are delivered, people are imme- 
diately hired to take the new jobs. 
From these jobs flow production which, 
in turn, requires new hauling facilities 
and manpower to transport it—addi- 
tional people to warehouse, distribute, 
retail it. But when the government 
gets through building a new road, or 
a bridge, or a dam, or other typical 
government project, the job-producing 
power of the money is exhausted—be- 
cause the existence of none of these 
things creates any substantial number 
of permanent jobs. 

If it takes fourteen times as much 
government spending, compared to pri- 
vate investment, to make a private job, 
how many more jobs could be created 
tomorrow if we trimmed government 
spending for 1951 say $10 billions? 
(It’s planning to spend over $42 billions 
minimum—$5 billions over its tax al- 
lowance as presently authorized.) 


Quite aside from such new job pros- . 


pects, however, is the problem of our 
present jobs. If we keep increasing 
its allowance at even half the present 
peacetime rate-of-increase (compare 
four-years-plus since the war with 
eight pre-war years under Roosevelt), 
what is going to happen to your job 
and mine? To the jobs of many of 
our men? Suppose tomorrow’s gov- 
ernment spending takes 40 per cent 
instead of 25 per cent of our income? 
Or 60 per cent? Or 100 per cent? 
What then? 


It is a simple truth that foremen are 
the only management leaders close 
enough to their men to personally get 
these facts over to them. The job 
simply can’t be done by executive let- 
ters, pamphlets and such. And it’s the 
most vitally important job to be done 
in America today. 

We can’t fight socialism on every by- 
road down which it is approaching in 
its many disguises today. But we can 
fight it on the main road—by trimming 
a spendthrift government’s allowance— 
and thereby 

Protect our jobs! 

Protect the jobs of our men! 


We can make ourselves heard! We 
can get our men to make themselves 
heard! And next time, let’s check up 
on government-spending ideas of pro- 
spective public officials before we go 
to the polls! 

Yes, “the less it’s worth the more it 
takes” reads our front cover caption, 
referring to government. And until we 
can get it trimmed back to a reasonable 
size, we can also figure that “the less 
it gets the more it’s worth—to your 
job and mine.” 


Pension Victory—Would CIO 
Care to Take Another Look? 
E do not undertake to double the 
circulation of CIO’s “Economic 
Outlook”. Still, if the foreman is to 
know what kind of economic near- 
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SPRING DANCE 


sightedness is sometimes dished up for 
his men, some way should be found to 
keep him posted about “what’s cook- 
ing.” 

In its December issue, the publication 
plays up the pension victory of the 
USA-CIO. Quite humanly, CIO lead- 
ership wants to show what it got for 
its members in exchange for their sac- 
rifices. We'd do the same. Unions 
which have gained real benefits for 
their members—and many have—ought 
to be applauded and encouraged. They 
should make every effort to report the 
facts to their “stockholders.” 

But a basic need of our free economy 
is a better understanding of its eco- 
nomics by all of us. Educating work- 
men to understand economic truths is 
a slow and often discouraging task. 
We believe, however, that even unions 
themselves will gain in the long run 
to the extent that their members have 
correct economic information. Staked 
out boldly in “Economic Outlook’s” 
discussion is this statement: 





PENSION PROGRAM 
All paid for by company. 











Elsewhere as to the steelworkers’ 
pension victory: “It is paid for com- 
pletely by the company. The workers 
make no contribution to the pension 
program.” 

That is a “short-view” statement. 
We cannot bring ourselves to conclude 
that CIO’s leadership believes such a 
statement. 

The fact is no company pays for a 
pension—unless and until it runs at a 
loss, goes bankrupt—then its investors 
will have paid some part of a com- 
pany pension cost. As long as a com- 
pany is a going concern, able to pay 
investors for use of tools and equip- 
ment they provide, all costs of doing 
business are paid for by those who use 
its products and services. That goes 
for wages, taxes, raw materials and 
all other expenses, including pensions. 

The “Economic Outlook” could have 
pointed out a temporary advantage 


gained for the steelworkers: a gain to 
the extent that many other workers 
have not yet signed up for pensions 
(cost of which, therefore, is not yet 
included in many other product prices). 
As it now stands, the steelworkers (as 
consumers) do not yet have to pay 
costs of other workers’ pensions in 
prices they pay for such other products. 

We wish every foreman in America 
could read Contributing Editors Clark 
and Rimanoczy’s simple analysis of the’ 
facts about pensions in this issue of 
MANAGE. (In the interest of eco- 
nomic truth, we hope many manage- 
ments will see fit to implement its 
distribution.) 


After reading the facts about pen- 
sions it will be seen that are are genu- 
ine gains possible: to the extent that 
every man in America becomes sold 
on the necessity of his providing for 
his years of retirement. But let us 
keep in mind—as Clark and Rimanoczy 
so clearly point out—that as soon as 
all of us have pensions established for 
ourselves (a most worthy goal), all of 
us will be paying for each others’ pen- 
sions in the product prices we pay as 
consumers, and thereby indirectly for 
our own pensions. (We are not de- 
bating here the relative merits of pri- 
vate plans compared to the Federal 
plan.) 

In closing its discussion, CIO’s “Eco- 
nomic Outlook” quotes CIO President 
Murray: “.... But it is impossible to 
estimate how much this victory will 
also mean for millions of other people 
who will eventually feel the effect and 
reap the benefit of our victory.” By 
inference, its statements that the pen- 
sions are paid for by the company— 
and that the workers make no contri- 
bution—suggests an interpretation of 
President Murray’s statement that all 
workers are going to get pensions 
without paying for them. 

Our plea with the CIO, then, is that 
they help rather than hinder Ameri- 
cans everywhere to better understand 
such economic facts. For even a tem- 
porary advantage, let’s quit pretending 
that our people are going to get some- 
thing for nothing. We think if the CIO 
takes credit for a victory in the selling 
of all workers on the need to provide 
for their old age, they have a real 
achievement worth talking about. 


Free Enterprise Department 


“WAFBAtTs doing” around the country 
in the foreman wing of the man- 
agement team is more important than 
just “what’s talking.” We thought you 
might like to have a look at these 
instances: 


Granite City, Il. 
January 10, 1950 


Editor: 

Here is the special note on free en- 
terprise which you requested in addi- 
tion to the regular club news. 





The merits or advantages of any sys- 
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tem, large or small, even to a complete 
way of life, are impressed more firmly 
in the minds of all of us when we 
analyze and draw our own conclusions, 
rather than when we depend entirely 
on the opinions of others. 

The Foremen’s Club of the Granite 
City Steel Co. here is making an effort 
to boost such constructive thinking and 
analysis in the minds of the young 
people of our community. 

Method we have chosen is to sponsor 
an essay contest on the topic, “What 
the System of Free Enterprise Means 
to America.” 

The contest is open to junior and 
senior students of our local high schools 
and to children of our club members 
who are high school juniors or seniors 
even though enrolled elsewhere. 

Prizes: $100 savings bond; $50 sav- 
ings bond; $25 savings bond plus hon- 
orable mentions. 

Essays will be graded on basis of 50 
points for economic and political sub- 
ject matter, 25 points for ability of 
expression, 25 points for originality. 

Preliminary judging will be done by 
each high school faculty and those 
essays selected for the finals will be 
judged by a committee composed of 
three leading citizens of our community. 

This is, primarily, an effort to stimu- 
late the natural intelligence of our 
young citizens to seek out and view 
more clearly the advantages of a sys- 
tem that has given much to each of 
us in this nation. 


H. Winter 
Publicity Committee 





Free Enterprise 
and 
the Average Man 


I AM not at all surprised when the 
average person gets hoodwinked 
by the economic planners—becomes 
misled about the free enterprise 
idea vs. the hand-out state. He can 
easily be bluffed into believing that 
a present good emanating from a 
benevolent government is just the 
thing for him and his fellows. He 
may not realize that a present good 
may in the long run become a stink 
in his nostrils—the very opposite of 
what he thought it was to be. 

It is nearly impossible for men to 
believe that just about every dic- 
tatorship of any significance in his- 
tory started out by handing some- 
thing to somebody for nothing. It is 
a bit hard for them to understand 
that if our Fair Dealers in Wash- 
ington were allowed to go on with 
their ‘dealings’ indefinitely, they 
might finally take us to a second 
Russia. 

Alex Rexion 
Foremen’s Club of 
Greater Cleveland 
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Nashville, Tenn. 
January 11, 1950 


Editor: 


Now you are talking right up my 
alley. The trouble is, we talk and talk 
and gripe, but do nothing about it. I 
have a talk all lined up to give at our 
next management club meeting. If it 
goes over I will send you a copy of it. 
Information for this talk has been 
taken from Mr. Flynn’s book “The 
Roosevelt Myth”. Everybody should 
read this book. Also from Mr. Pat- 
terson’s article in December MANAGE 
and a speech delivered by Hardin H. 
Conn, general counsel and executive 
secretary of the Tennessee Business 
Men’s Association, which is a honey. 

Meanwhile I have written letters to 
the two senators from Tennessee and 
the representative in the house from 
this district. I am attaching copy of 
these letters. (See below.) 


You know after all we elect our 
representatives in Congress. If they 
don’t do what we want them to do we 
can defeat them the next time they 
run for office. We should drive the 
point home—that everybody entitled 
to vote should vote at every election. 
How are we going to kick these social- 
ists out if we don’t vote against them. 


Harry B. Williams 
NAF Director from Tennessee 


Mr. Williams’ Letter 
My dear Senator: 

I believe in the Free Enterprise Sys- 
tem. 

I believe in the right of any indi- 
vidual to purchase, produce and sell at 
any price, and in any quantity, goods 
and materials, in an open, competitive 
market without government interfer- 
ence, subsidy, or control. 


I believe in my right as a free Amer- 
ican citizen to enter into any agree- 
ment with my boss as to wages, hours 
of work, and working conditions with- 
out domination by any so-called or- 
ganization, union or government bu- 
reau. 

I believe my government should be 
operated on a business basis, with a 
balanced budget, to be obtained by a 
reduction of spending, not in increased 
taxes. 

I do not ask for charity, unemploy- 
ment, pension or any other sort of 
government insurance. I only ask for 
the right to work for whom, or wher- 
ever I choose. And I am opposed to 
any sort of socialized medical laws, 
rules and regulations. 

I believe my government should be 
a free Democratic Institution, subscrib- 
ing to but one “ism”—Americanism. 

And I intend to work for, support 
and vote for my representatives in 
Congress, irrespective of their political 
beliefs, who will subscribe to these 
principles. 

Sincerely, 
Harry B. Williams 
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Aeroquip’s Report to Employees 


ET’S Look At The Record” is a 

functional operating report (annual) 
of Aeroquip Corporation of Jackson, 
Michigan—the non-technical type rec- 
ommended by American Economic 
Foundation. Published in the Com- 
pany’s “The Flying A” magazine, it 
was designed to give employees a cor- 
rect and understandable picture of 
Aeroquip operations in 1949. 


We congratulate Aeroquip upon an 
effective presentation. In _ transmit- 
ting it to your editor, Company Presi- 
dent Peter F. Hurst advised that copies 
will be sent to MANAGE readers upon 
request. It will prove interesting es- 
pecially to personnel and other execu- 
tives contemplating non-technical re- 
ports to employees. 


Roundup 


RAVO SUPERVISORS CLUB 

mailed Club greeting cards during 
1949 holiday season ..... The “stroms” 
have it at Jamestown, N. Y. Recent pay- 
ment for a subscription came in form of 
money order signed by Adrian Sand- 
strom, paying invoice sent to Edmund 
Ahlstrom of the Dahlstrom Foremen’s 
Association, vice president of which is 
Elmer Lindstrom ..... M. J. Alway, 
president of Grayson Administrative 
Conference, Lynwood, Cal., writes: 
“MANAGE Magazine is to be congrat- 
ulated for having secured the services 
of Charles A. McKeand as editor of 
its new Labor Relations Department. 
Those of us who have “Mac” and his 
staff as near to us as our telephones 
know that every NAF member and 
MANAGE reader will benefit.” 
The ADVERTISERS DIGEST (Janu- 
ary, 1950) condenses “How to Put 
Your Audience to Sleep” by Henry 
Kingston which appeared in MANAGE 
Magazine a few months ago....-- 
Steering Committee for 1950 NAF Con- 
vention in Buffalo, under general chair- 
man Alan Thompson, is setting up its 
functional committees. 
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“Christmas °49°° 





Victor Chemical's Foremen (Nash- "Accent on Youth" characterized Christmas party of 
ville) put on a strictly “dress” affair. Diamond Alkali Foremen's Club, Painesville, Ohio. 


These Clark Foremen's Club (Battle Creek) members did the chores when It was the “Third Annual" Chil- 
Club and Company put on children's Christmas party—2000 children dren's Christmas Party staged by 
and parents came—Club President Hedstrom (standing, extreme right). National Tube Club at Gary, Ind. 


Entertainment and dancing featured Oliver Inland Steel Club at E. Chicago cele- 
Club's celebration in Cleveland hotel. brates with a dance at Gary hotel. 





Crainin g 
Coday3 
Supervisors 


If you have a foreman or management 
training program which you consider 
effective won’t you share it with others 
by letting us have enough informa- 
tion to feature it in MANAGE? You 
will be doing a great service to all 
industry and to foremen everywhere. 
Address Mr. Lerda, care’ of Manage 
Magazine, 321 W. First St., Dayton, 2, 
Ohio.—Editor 


Training Today’s Foremen..... 
Planning A Supervisory 
Training Program 





MANagement Training 


1. Select the right man. 
2. Build the man. 
3. Give him the tools with which to work. 


4. Build a team—communication—full in- 
formation—coordination. 


5. Keep it working smoothly and effec- 
tively. 


6. Keep the team improving and growing. 











EVELOPING good foremen is a 

more difficult job than selecting 
the proper machinery, locating a fac- 
tory, or picking out a line of products 
to manufacture. We have recognized 
and emphasized repeatedly that the 
foremen’s job has been undergoing 
some drastic changes. 


The well-known responsibilities of 
a foreman for safety, quality, quantity, 
housekeeping, discipline, etc., are not 
enough. Today’s foreman must be more 
than a craftsman; he must know his 
company’s policies, methods, and pro- 
cedures. 

He must recognize his responsibility 
for leadership, public relations, and 
good employee relations. He must be 
familiar with labor union philosophy 
and methods, labor laws, collective 
bargaining principles and techniques, 
and the union contract. He must un- 
derstand management principles and 
functions and possess. intelligent un- 
derstanding of the economics of the 
business in which his company en- 
gages. 

He must know how his company 
operates and how his department re- 
lates to the various other departments 
and units of the company. He must 
know how to make full use of the 
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many staff services provided to help 
him be more effective in his job, such 
as medical, safety, personnel, engineer- 
ing, production, planning. He must 
know the limits of his authority, 
recognize his responsibilities and be 
willing and able to assume them. 

These and many other requirements 
emphasize and spotlight the growing 
importance of the foreman in industry 
today. In giving thought to the fore- 
man, his job, his status, and his train- 
ing, it is significant to note that for 
the first time the law has attempted 
to define who he is. 

The Labor-Management Relations 
Act of 1947 (Taft-Hartley Act) has 
this to say: 


Section 2 (11) 

“The term ‘supervisor’ means any in- 
dividual having authority in the in- 
terest of the employer, to hire,. trans- 
fer, suspend, lay off, recall, promote, 
discharge, assign, reward, or discipline 
other employees, or responsibly to 
direct them, or to adjust their griev- 
ances, or effectively to recommend 
such action if in connection with the 
foregoing the exercise of such author- 
ity is not of a merely routine or 
clerical nature, but requires the use 
of independent judgment.” 


Every foreman and_ everyone 
charged with training foremen should 
study the above definition very care- 
fully. Within the scope of that defini- 
tion and all that it implies lies the 
evidence to support the need for a 
continuous training program and not 
just a few unrelated, disjointed 
courses. 

How can a foreman become suffi- 
ciently expert in all the things which 
we admit go to make up his job? 
Where can we find men who possess 
the necessary qualifications which will 
enable them to function effectively in 
all these matters? 

Obviously, the answer is that we 
must select them carefully from within 
the business itself and prepare them to 
function effectively through well-plan- 
ned, continuous training programs. 

The challenge is threefold: 


First, to get the right kind of men 
into supervisory jobs. 

Second, to train them for their jobs 
as foremen. 

Third, to keep them performing up 
to the utmost of their abilities. 


Can we afford to wait until a man 
has learned the foreman’s job through 
experience alone, by trial and error, 
or by self-training? This may take 
Many years, more years than we can 
afford to wait. 

Henry Ford is supposed to have said: 
“The school of experience is a great 
school, but its graduates are too old 
to go to work.” ,; 

When are we going to learn that it 
is wasteful to make poor foremen out 
of good mechanics? 

The foreman simply cannot do the 
job we want him to do today without 
proper training. We have long since 
changed the practice of certifiying 
doctors, engineers, lawyers, or school 
teachers on experience alone. How can 
we expect our foremen who are our 
contact men, our leaders, our public 
relations men, our builders of men to do 
their jobs efficiently without proper 
training. 

What is proper training for a fore- 
man? For your foremen? 

You will have to give that question 
much careful study before you can 
put down the correct answer. 

To start our thinking we might say 
that proper training for a foreman is 
that training which meets his very 
need at every stage of his development 
and which helps him to function 
adequately and effectively as a mana- 
gement man. 

How can you find out what proper 
training for a foreman is in your com- 
pany? 

How would you go about building 
a well-rounded program which would 
be tailored to fit the needs of the 
foremen in your company? 


The “Check-Chart” of steps here out- 
lined (see box on facing page) may 
serve as a guide to more complete 
thinking and planning. 

The fourteen steps described are in- 
tended merely to emphasize that a 
training program for foremen requires 
careful planning if it is to be a long- 
term, continuous program which will 
meet the needs of a company. Within 
the framework of these fourteen guide 
posts will come many other steps which 
will be pertinent to one company but 
not to another. 


(Continued on Page 31) 





How Do We Know What Training 
to Give... 


W@ Study of Supervisor’s responsibilities 

WM Analysis of his problems 

WM Analysis of grievances and com- 
plaints 

W Experience from other industries 
and research groups 

@ Conferences with line and staff men 

@ Asking the men themselves 
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} THINGS TO DO 


DETAILED PLANNING REQUIRED 





1. Fix the requirements of the job 
of foreman in your plant. 


List duties, responsibilities with corresponding authority. How much? What kind? 
By interview with foremen. By interview with management. By observation of 
performance. 





2. Specify the kind of a man you 
want in the job. 


| 
| 


List the qualities desired in a foreman in your plant. What does management look 
for in selecting foremen? How does management expect him to conduct himself? 





3. Study the performance of each 
foreman in terms of steps 1 and 2. 


4. Analyze these training needs. 


Interpret weaknesses and deficiencies in terms of training needs. Of the problems 
plaguing management, which ones could be corrected by improving the quality of 
supervision? In what areas of supervision do your foremen have or create the 
greatest problems. 








Which ones can be taken care of through group training? Which will require indi- 
vidual training? What do you want to accomplish through training? Which fore- 
men need it most? What will these foremen have to do or learn to improve their 
supervision? What will you have to do to give them the “urge to learn”? Will a 
planning committee help? Who should be on this committee? 





5. Identify what’s to be taught and 
set priorities. 





Determine the areas in which training will have to be done—pre-supervisory, new 
but inexperienced foremen, experienced, but requiring improvement, top-level, etc. 
List the conferences, courses, or topics which will have to be covered and establish 
the sequence to be followed as well as the period of time in which the training will 
be done. 


Take a long-term view—lcok ahead 3 to 5 yars. Anticipate changes in production 
methods, personnel procedures, etc., and make training to meet these changes a 
part of your program. 

What will retirements, turnover, general attrition, mean in terms of training? 





6. Determine the methods which 
you will use. 


Which methods will be most eftective? Lecture? Conference? Combinations? What 
are the learning habits of your foremen? 








Provide for instruction. 


-~I 





Who will conduct the training? Staff? Line? How much and what kind of training 
will be required for instructors and leaders? Who will give this training? What 
help is available? From state departments of education? Local universities and 
colleges? Local public schools? What will be your minimum requirements in way 
of good facilities? 





8. Develop materials. 


Prepare outlines, manuals, handouts, charts, other visual aids. What learning aids 
will help most? How develop them? How will you use them? 








9. Have a trial run. 


Who should be included in the pilot group? 

Who should be invited to sit in as observers? 

Who should conduct the trial run? 

Get out all the “bugs” before you launch the program. 
Get upper management to participate. 





a . 
10. Devise a plan for keeping 
management informed. 





How will you sell the program? Get senior management approval? Keep it sold? 
Will periodic reports suffice? What other methods will be effective? 





11. Record progress of participants. 


Keep adequate records—simple but complete. What kind of records should you 
keep? What purpose will they serve? How are you going to show what progress 
your training is making? What will convince management? 





12. Put your plan in writing. 


A concise, complete picture with objectives, goals, purpose, responsibilities of 
everyone concerned. 





13. Evaluate the program. 


How will you measure results? The effectiveness of the program? Of materials? Of 
methods? Of instructors? How often will evaluation be necessary? Who can help? 





14. Make your program continuous? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
AW 





Where do you go from here? Be alert for changes in company policies, procedures 
and methods. Keep abreast of labor legislation, the union contract, new products, 
new equipment, new human relations techniques. 
Survey and re-survey, study and re-study. 

—Your Foremen 

—Your Company Organization 

—Your Company Management 

—What other Companies are Doing 

—Production Problems in Your Plant 

—Employee Opinions and Attitudes 
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Labor Kelations 


Edited By 


Charles A. McKeand 


“Money Don’t Grow On Trees” 


— old saw might be modernized 
by saying “Pensions Don’t Grow on 
Trees”. Basically our economy operates 
under a profit and loss system—and 
often individual businesses do operate 
at a loss. The theory that pensions will 
come from profits can and will prove 
fallacious. Rising prices, to meet in- 
creases in production costs may, and 
in some instances, have already forced 
companies out of the market. Most 
managements would prefer, if possible, 
to finance pensions out of savings. In 
some instances, savings can be made 
which may largely meet pension costs. 


The supervisory force, individually 
and as a team, can play a very im- 
portant part in such a savings program. 
It is imperative that any such busi- 
ness reorganize its internal operations 
in such a manner that it may not only 
be able to absorb such an extra cost 
but to go further and lower the cost 
of its goods and services. 

The pension situation as a whole be- 
comes more complex. This does not 
come from the few large issues that 
have been settled, but is formented 
largely by conflicting statements em- 
anating from both management and 
union spokesmen. There is no denying 
the fact that pensions pose serious 
and complex problems. There are many 
hazards and employee relations can 
become seriously involved. There is 
danger even in a wholly voluntary plan 
established by some benovelent em- 
ployer. The plan may be devised 
hastily under the present storm cloud 
of pressure or expediency and can be 
ill conceived. 

Men in supervisory positions will] 
face many questions on pensions in the 
months ahead and they should be 
generally informed. Particularly they 
should know that: 


1. Pension plans must be devised 
to fit the requirements and 
economic status of each indi- 
vidual company. 

2. There are legal, tax, economic, 
actuarial, administrative and 
employee relations aspects to 
be considered. 

3. Grave decisions are faced in 
connection with financing and 
administering any plan, par- 
ticularly as related to prior 
service provisions. In some in- 
stances the funds required for 
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the back service reserve may be 
as much, if not more, than the 
total assets of the company. 


A few other basic considerations are: 


1. The economic and social 
aspects of contributory as 
against noncontributory financ- 
ing. 

2. Should retirement pay be based 
on flat payment to all alike, 
after a designated period of em- 
ployment, or geared to earnings 
of the individual? 


3. Shall an employee take with 
him all or part of his retire- 
ment benefit if he is severed 
before retirement (vested 
rights)? 


4. If the plan is established by 
union agreement, what is a suf- 
ficient period of time for the 
plan to be frozen before 
negotiations, if any, to amend 
the plan? 


The two most discussed pension agree- 
ments to date are Ford and Bethle- 
hem Steel (The U. S. Steel being some- 
what similar to the Bethlehem plan). 
Both plans provide for reduction of 
company paid pensions as Federal 
Social Security provisions are liberal- 
ized. Both companies finance the entire 
cost. 

The Ford plan provides maximum 
payment of $100 per month at age 65, 
after 30 years service. Employees may 
choose to work until age 68 when re- 
tirement becomes automatic. The plan 
is frozen until 1955. 


The Bethlehem agreement provides 
a minimum $100 per month—highly 
paid workers can earn more—all 
payable at age 65, after 25 years serv- 
ice—work beyond 65 at discretion of 
company. Plan frozen for two years 
and two months from date of signature. 

The “kicker” in the vast majority of 
plans is the fact that the employee 
must be employed on the date the plan 
matures; if he quits or is discharged 
prior to the retirement date, he has 
nothing. 

All A. F. of L. locals are instructed 
to drive for industry-wide or craft- 
wide pensions and for “vested rights”. 
The C. I. O. efforts, at this writing, 
with the exception of the UAW-CIO 
area-wide program in Toledo, seem to 
head toward a drive for a more liberal 
Federal Social Security program. 


Fair Labor Standards Act (Wage 
And Hour Law) 


AX members of management should 
give careful consideration to the 
new regulations which become effective 
January 25, 1950, as a result of Con- 
gressional amendment to the original 
act passed in 1938. This original act 
created many controversies and cross 
currents, including the turmoil of 
“Portal to Portal” and “Time on Over- 
time”. These latter have now been 
somewhat “salted down”. 


During the intervening years there 
have been many fringe and border 
line decisions. Also, there have been 
companion laws, namely, the Walsh- 
Healey Act (government contracts), 
the Davis-Bacon Act, the Copeland 
Act and the Eight Hour Law. There 
was also the war-time Presidential 
Order 9240, which established many 
patterns, some of which still prevail, 
although the order passed out with 
the end of the war. 


Alongside these laws is the labyrinth 
of administrative regulations, rulings 
and court decisions. These all must be 
taken into consideration if legal con- 
troversy is to be avoided—and there is 
still-no guarantee that there is a “green 
light” for courses of conduct. 

Management operates under a wage- 
hour octopus. The new amendments 
create complexities which will unravel 
only as the result of administrative 
regulations, interpretations and court 
action. 

It is not the purpose of the writer to 
intrude into the legal field. The very 
capable legal counsel for the NAF will 
undoubtedly cover the subject as 
significant decisions are made. Rather, 
our purpose here is to alert all mem- 
bers of management to the necessity 
of making this subject the frequent 
topic of in-plant management confer- 
ences as various decisions are made. 

The employer requires a given num- 
ber of man hours to carry on his 
business. He pays wages to secure those 
hours. Wages and hours worked are 
the heart of employer-employee rela- 
tions. That is why these new regula- 
tions are of such importance to all in 
supervision. 


“My Gran-muder’s Funderal” 


: office boy of yesterday had an 
inexhaustible supply of grand- 
mothers to be buried on the days of 
important ball games. Now we have 
various “hearse” clauses in union 
agreements which provide for time off, 
with pay, for death in the family, some 
even specifying which dead relative 
entitles the employee to a day or days 
off with pay. 


Congress Re-convenes 


ONGRESS has now reconvened. 
Leaders in both houses say that 
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it is doubtful if much effort will be 
made to repeal or amend the Taft- 
Hartley Act at this session. It now 
appears that administration leaders will 
hold the issue under wraps until 1952 
for use in the Presidential election 
campaign. In the meantime the whole 
matter is settling down, from a practical 
standpoint, as a result of NLRB rulings 
and court decisions. The claimed vir- 
tues of the act are now being confirmed. 


Many members of Congress who face 
reelection this November have been 
ear-marked for defeat by both the 
A. F. of L and the C. 1. O., largely be- 
cause of the stand these men took in 
opposition to the attempts to repeal or 
modify the Taft-Hartley Act. The ef- 
fect of this law on labor strife, as 
evidenced by the decrease in the num- 
ber of man-days lost by strikes for the 
20 months since the law became ef- 
fective as contrasted to the records for 
the 20 months immediately prior to the 
effective date of the act, is significant. 
Millions of dollars in wages have been 
kept in the pockets of workers and 
supplies of goods and services have 
been kept rolling that would otherwise 
have been lost to the consuming public. 


Supervision has a stake in this act 
and owes a debt to the men who have 
helped keep it in force. 








Interesting Decisions 


EXHAUST THE PROCEDURE .... Strike 
in violation of grievance clause, which bars 
a walkout until grievance procedure is ex- 
hausted, is ground for valid discharge of 
employees, NLRB rules. (Granite City Steel 
Co., No. 14-C-1296, Dec. 22, 1949.) 








COURT RE BOYCOTTS .. . Secondary 
boycott provisions of LMRA are held consti- 
tutional by Second Circuit Court of Appeals, 
ruling also that Sec. 8(b) (4) (A) outlaws boy- 
cotts other than those unlawful at common 
law or forbidden by state law. (NLRB v. 
Wine, Liquor, etc. Workers, AFL, Dec., 1949, 
25 LRRM 2137.) 


COURT RE WATCHMEN ... Night watch- 
man is covered by FLSA as being engaged 
in commerce and in production of goods for 
commerce where he guards interstate goods 
in freight cars and also premises where goods 
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"I just ADORE you great big western men.” 


are produced for commerce, U. S._ District 
Court holds. (McComb v. Russell Co., S.D. 
Miss., 9 WH Cases 258.) 


NOT GUILTY ... Employer is not guilty 
of knowingly employing minors on govern- 
ment contract work, under wartime condi- 
tions, where he questioned all youthful appli- 
cants, obtained signed forms as to age, se- 
cured corroboration in some cases and 
actually discharged known minors. Fourth 
CA states, however, more care might be 
necessary in normal times. (U. S. v. Crad- 
dock-Terry Shoe Corp., 9 WH Cases 256.) 


REDUCED WORKWEEK ... . Layoffs must 
be construed to mean all suspensions from 
employment arising out of reduction of work 
force, states arbitrator, holding that sched- 
uling by employer of four-day workweek 
constituted a layoff. (United Smelting & 
Aluminum Co., Inc., 13 LA 684.) 


PROMOTIONS .. . Contract criteria gov- 
erning promotion to leadmen must be fol- 
lowed, arbitrator states in dispute on promo- 
tion. Criteria established were: tact, sound 
judgment, leadership ability, plus job knowl- 
a (Aviation Maintenance Corp. 13 L.A. 

a 





Executive praises 
foremen’s club 
and NAF 


Chicago—The field executive of 
The National Association here is 
happy to report, this letter from 
Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co. 


Milwaukee 9, Wisc. 


October 25, 1949 
Mr. C. C. Akridge 
National Association of Foremen 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Akridge: 


The importance of our foremen as key- 
men in our management cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

Just as our foremen depend on top- 
management to establish fair, reasonable, 
and workable policies in our program of 
industrial relations, so top-management, 
in turn, has learned to rely on each one 
of our foremen to administer these poli- 
cies at the point where the employee can 
best understand and appreciate them— 
that is. in his day-to-day supervision of 
production in his own department. 

To bring about and to maintain the 
proper spirit of team-work among our 
foremen has required some careful plan- 
ning and “after-school” work on the 
part of both executives and foremen. 

Our Foremen’s Club was set up by the 
foremen themselves about twelve years ago, 
with the assistance and counsel of top 
management. Regular meetings have 
been held since the Club was first organ- 
ized, featuring discussion of production, 
engineering, and sales problems, also com- 
pany policies on welfare benefits, with an 
occasional meeting for dinner and recrea- 
tion or entertainment. 

Needless to say, the effectiveness of 
these meetings has improved steadily. And 
of utmost importance to us. is our belief 
that during these twelve years we have 
succeeded in improving our industrial re- 
lations without the benefit (?) of a con- 
tract with any labor union since 1938. 

About six years ago our Club asked for 
and received a charter in the NAF, and 
became the Lakeside Management Club. 
Individual membership in the NAF has 
given our foremen an increasing aware- 
ness of belonging to the management 
team, which they did not have before. 
Both the President and the Second Vice- 
President in charge of production are 
members of the Club. 

Our executives believe that affiliation 
with the NAF was a fortunate move, not 
only for the foremen themselves, but also 
for our company’s stockholders. 

Yours very truly, 


Paul Coddington, President 
LAKESIDE BRIDGE & STEEL 
COMPANY 
PC:U 
° 
“I’m going to get a divorce. My wife 
hasn’t spoken to me in six months.” 
“Better think it over. Wives like 
that are hard to find.” 


| RESEARCH PRESS 
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a valuable handbook 
containing essential 
information ina 
new easy-to-find 
easy-to-read format 


Here’s a new type of production engineering, 
cost-saving tool, a means for ambitious de- 


signers, production men and draftsmen to 
advance themselves. It contains a wealth of 
new information on a new design and manu- 
facturing procedure. Detailed instructions for 
drafting, engineering, use of symbols, plus 16 


sections on ensional and detailing standards 
for castings, forgings, screw threads, piping, 
packings, etc. — to help your design depart- 


ment and the shop talk one language, a day 
to day design and production manual, avoids 
costly confusion. 


easy to use 

The book itself is large (8/” x 11”) spiral 
bound (lies perfectly flat) and sturdily covered 
in flexible fabricoid to stand the frequent ref- 
erence use it will get. It covers 2000 im- 
portant subjects, contains 290 design drawings 
and tables expertly organized. 


author 

Walter Ernst, Director of Engineering, Com- 
monwealth Engineering Co., noted engineer 
and author, assisted by 3 of C o 
wealth Engineering staff, a leading consulting 
engineering organization. 


price: $10.00 
J. B. Calva, chief engineer, Minneapolis, 
writes, ‘‘We want to compliment you on the 
selection, arrangement and presentation of 
the subject matter, and anticipate using it 
continuously.”’ 7 

win A. Boyan, asst. prof. Business Manage- 
ment at M.I.T. says, “This work is excellent 
and your organization has performed a service 
to the engineering profession.”’ 


USE THIS CONVENIENT COUPON 


Research Press, Inc. 
137 North Perry Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 


O Enclosed is my check (or postal money 
order) for one copy of ‘Engineering for 
Production.” (Postage prepaid on orders 
accompanied by remittance.) 


(0 Send me the book on approval. I will re- 
mit $10.00 plus postage or return the book 
in five days. 





Name. 





Position. 





Firm 
Street. 


City. Zone. State 
(Purchases made in Ohio 
subject to 3% Sales Tax) M-1249 


























Edited By 


Life is a place of service, and in that 
service one may suffer much, but more 
often experiences a great deal of joy. 
That job can be real only if people 
have a definite objective in life aside 
from themselves and their personal 
happiness.—Tolstoy. 


The Art Of Managing 


N many of my talks, I have tried to 

impress on you, Men of Management, 
that we will never achieve the status 
of a profession unless, among other 
things, we develop the art of manag- 
ing. It is a skill of the highest degree 
because it deals with the most im- 
portant thing on this earth—the hu- 
man being. . 


It means helping working people ob- 
tain maximum satisfaction from life 
(principle six of our Code of Ethics). 
It means directing and guiding their 
work and their lives. This is a tough 
job, make no mistake, because it has 
often been said that trying to guide, 
help or regulate the lives of other peo- 
ple is a thankless job. This is partic- 
ularly true if they think you are try- 
ing to guide them, or if it is too much 
in evidence, or if it is too dogmatic. 


The ideal way to direct the lives and 
work of others is to use the technique 
of your wife who does a wonderful 
job of “letting you have her way all 
the time”. Let me tell you a story as 
an example of letting people have 
“your” way. 


Several centuries ago it seems there 
was a famine in Ireland and the ruler 
imported potatoes from America to 
overcome the hunger. But the people 
wouldn’t eat the potatoes because they 
came from a foreign land. The king, 
though, was pretty smart. He planted 
the potatoes in the royal gardens and 
then put a row of guards around who, 
seemingly, didn’t seem very alert be- 
cause people were able to steal the 
potatoes. They cooked them and found 
them good eating. That solved the 
problem of getting them to eat po- 
tatoes. . 


Basic Desires Of Your Workers .. . 
It stands to reason that before the 
foreman can successfully direct others 
he must know something about what 
people want or need in order to realize 
satisfaction from life. History shows 
us that man has always four basis 
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and the art of 
MANAGING 








Dr. William Levy 


needs, wants or desires. These are 
things which he lived for and, if the 
occasion would demand it, would die 
for. Briefly stated they are: 


Resonable security of the job. 
Respect for his personality. 

An environment he can understand. 
A sense that he is progressing. 


-P P 


These desires are deep-rooted in 
the minds of all men. If you fail to 
recognize them they can bring about 
a lot of trouble. In fact, they are the 
basic causes of many of the conflicts 
between management and _ labor. 


Now these desires will vary with 
everyone. Some people want more of 
one thing and some more of another. 
It will depend on the age of the man, 
his education, his responsibility—and 
it may change from time to time. 
Even so, it is well for us to analyze 
these wants, try to get a better picture 
of them. 


Reasonable Security Of The Job. . 
In this connection, Whiting Williams, 
the outstanding labor consultant says, 
as a conclusion of his study of work- 
ers: “Certainly the most outstanding 
impression of all is that I found my 
companions in the labor gangs so com- 
pletely human and so _ surprisingly 
normal. They are enormously more 
like all the other members of our 
‘National House of Industry and Life’ 
than they are unlike them.” 

Continuing with Williams remarks: 
“Next to this fundamental humanness 
of all of us, wherever we are, the 
outstanding impression as I try to 
marshall my various experiences in 
single file past the review stand of 
memory, is certainly this: The most 
important factor of all in the life of 
the wage earner is the job—the daily 
job. For them the day commences with 
the breathing of the prayer, ‘Give us 
this day our daily job’. That is the 
only way in which the daily bread may 
be spelled with satisfaction and con- 
tentment in a civilization organized for 
the mass production required for 
meeting a fast moving world’s mass 
needs.” 


Respect For His Personality 
Even though people have the same 
basic needs, these exist to a varying 
degree. This is particularly true in 


the realm of personality. Everyone is 
proud of the fact that he is different, 
He wants to be a person among per- 
sons. There is no personality on a 
desert island. In fact, your personality 
is the attitudes and prejudices of 
others toward you. 

You can’t control human action and 
reaction by the pay envelope. It’s 
true that everyone is interested in the 
pay envelope. But almost every worker 
wants to find in his work the justifi- 
cations for feeling himself a man be- 
cause of what he does—a man be- 
cause he is a workman that needs not 
be ashamed. 


An Environment He Can Understand 
. This really has three parts: First, 

to understand how to do a job or 
operation to the point where it can 
be done easily and_ successfully, 
Second constitutes the why it is being 
done. It is the foreman’s responsibility 
to build up the importance of the job 
to the worker. Let me give you an ex- 
ample. 

A foreman of an outside crew asked 
one of the men to dig a hole. Then 
he told him to fill it up. “Dig another 
hole”, he said. Then: “Fill it up.” The 
next time he said it, the worker 
slammed down his shovel and walked 
off. What the foreman had failed to 
tell the worker was that they were 
trying to locate the leak in a gas main! 


The third part lies in an understand- 
ing of the company’s interests, ideais, 
purposes. Someone has said that the 
worker’s ignorance as to the real heart 
and purpose of his employer is 
equalled only by the employer's 
ignorance of the real wants of his 
workers. 


A Sense That He Is Progressing ... 
Contrary to the opinion of many, high 
morale can exist without the job 
being one of vital importance. It can 
be an ordinary job and yet accomp- 
lish the desired result. In other words, 
it is not so much the job but the 
worker—how he feels about it—and 
how the boss regards the employee— 
that determines the morale. 


Glen Gardiner gives an excellent 
example: “Riding on a freight elevator 
with the superintendent of the U. S. 
Gypsum of Staten Island, I was impres- 
sed by this ineident. As we stepped on 
the elevator the superintendent said: 
‘I. want you to meet Tony. He has 
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never had a single accident of any 
kind. His is a record we are proud of’. 
The way Tony grinned and stuck out 
his hand made me realize that he ap- 
preciated the credit being given him 
and that he was 100% sold on the idea 
of running an elevator for many years 
without any accidents.” 


Answer Please 


— 














Question—Can you provide us with a 
source of films to be used in a Manage- 
ment Development Program, primarily 
in the area of human relations.—F.J.B. 
(Ohio) 


Answer—Here are a few suggestions: 
First, you might contact McGraw Hill 
Book Company regarding their “Hu- 
man Relations in Supervision’. These 
are 35mm sound film strips based on 
problems from actual personnel rec- 
ords—the result of research of the 
Personnel Department of the Arm- 
strong Cork Company. Each film strip 
is an actual case history from their 
records. The entire set of 24 film 
strips and, 12 records sells for $135; 
individually the film strips sell for 
$3.00 each and the records for $6.00 
each. I would say that these are suf- 
ficiently worthwhile and I would sug- 
gest that you check with them for 
more information. 


A second source is “Human Rela- 
tions for Industry,” a film series for 
developing supervisors in fundamentals 
of good human relations. These were 
authored by Dr. N. Cantor, chairman of 
the Sociology Department, University 
of Buffalo—are being used by such 
companies as National Gypsum, Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing, Burroughs Adding 
Machine. 


For additional information I suggest 
you contact Human Relations for In- 
dustry Films, 443 Delaware Avenue, 
Buffalo 2, New York as I feel that 
these are worthwhile and merit your 
futher investigation. 








Book Reviews 








GIVE YOURSELF BACKGROUND 
By F. Fraser Bond 


(Review by E. J. Boebinger, Formica 
Foremen’s Business Club, Cincinnati.) 


THis book stresses the author’s be- 

lief in self-education, for he feels 
that in much of the machinery of 
formal schooling, education is “eating up 
life”, rather than preparing for it, and 
that education after its first initiation 
Must be self-prompted. People who 
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lament their lack of education should 
expect no sympathy. In these days they 
can easily remedy that defect and take 
their places in cultivated society. 

Life consists in taking in and giving 
out. To give out, one must take in; one 
must have a filled-up reservoir on 
which to draw; one must have a back- 
ground. 

Background is necessary to the indi- 
vidual himself _in his adventure of 
living and it is necessary to the indi- 
vidual in relation to society if he is to 
get the most benefit from his contacts 
with his fellow men. 

This book deals with the acquisition 
of a background. It shows how you can 
use your public library, your news- 
paper, your radio as college instructors. 
It indicates how you can read and listen 
not merely to pass the time but for 
your own ultimate advantage. It uses 
short cuts where short cuts are avail- 
able and have been found of value. It 
suggests methods of study, based on 
current psychology, which you can ap- 
ply to the whole realm of knowledge 
and make yours as much of it as you 
need. 

This books also shows you the ways 
and means of turning to your own 
advantage this background when ac- 
quired, how you can use it in your 
business, your social contacts, your 
community and club life. It shows how 
through development of background 
you make your personality richer and 
your contribution to life more worth- 
while. 


“Give Yourself Background” is not 
a book for light reading but if read 
with serious intent can, well serve as 
a guide to a richer life. 





SMOOTH SAILING LETTERS 
By L. E. Frailey 


(Reviewed by A. F. Trumbull, United 
Air Lines Supervisors’ Club of North- 
ern California, South San Francisco, 
Calif.) 


HIS is a short book which could 
probably be read in less than three 
hours. However, it is not advisable to 
do so because every word of it is worth 
careful study. Although it emphasizes 
the “Sales” letter, the author consciously 
or unconsciously, used in writing 
his book the very principles that his 
practical experience taught him were 
successful in letter writing. Conse- 
quently, it is an interesting book, hard 
to lay down once you have started to 
read it. 

When you come to think of it, prac- 
tically everything we write or say has a 
“Sales” element. We are trying to sell 
something—an idea, ourselves, our 
company, a product—so, the thoughts in 
this book can be applied to a degree to 
the writing of friendly letters, reports, 
regulations, specifications, advertise- 
ments, announcements, circulars, fic- 
tion, in fact any kind of writing, and, 


perhaps most of all to every-day con- 
versation. 


It is customary in writing a book re- 
view to give the readers (if any) a 
taste of the author’s style by quoting an 
occasional extract. In this case it will 
not be done, for fear that any quotation, 
out of its environment, will not do jus- 
tice to the work. 

There is only one slightly discordant 
note in the whole book—the “Preface”.: 
Since the reader will miss nothing by 
not reading it, don’t. 

All in all, well worth the while of 
anyone to read, whether it be a school 
child or a janitor or president of a com- 
pany. What’s more, anyone can under- 
stand it and apply its teachings. 








Case Studies 








Case No. 5—Answer 


December 28, 1949 
Dear Dr. Levy: 


There were at least five outstanding 
errors in your article “Case Study No. 
5 (MANAGE—Dec., ’49). In my opin- 
ion they are as follows: 

1. The Supervisor did not “Get the 
Facts”. 

2. He did not follow “Line of Author- 
ity”, by reprimanding the man. This 
should have been done by the Fore- 
man. 

3. Reprimanded the man in front of 
fellow workers. 

4. The Supervisor evidently did not 

follow up on previous instructions 

that he had given Foreman on 
proper loading of the line. 

The article also shows that the 

Foreman did not properly instruct 

his new employees. 


ol 


John Pavlovic, 
Member of Lockheed 
Management Club. 





“TRACK.” 
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TRAINING NIGHT sponsor company for 
Foremen's Club of Columbus dinner meet- 


ing was Curtiss-Wright Corp. Here spon- 
sor's General Manager H. Fletcher Brown 
performs as co-chairman while Club Presi- 
dent Elden H. Davis (Ohio Fuel Gas Co.) 


smokes meditatively. 


Calendar 














Feb. 6 NAF Seminar Dayton 
-10 
Feb. * NAF Executive Committee Dayton 
Feb. 20 Management Development Institute 
-24 Syracuse 
Mar. 11 NAF Nat'l Bowling Tournament 
-12 Detroit 
. 16 NAF Board Meeting Kansas City 
-17-18 


Mar. 16 6th Annual Convention, American 
-18 Society of Training Directors 


Chicago 
Mar. 20 Management Development Institute 
-24 New York 
Mar. 25 4th Chicagoland Conf. Chicago 
Apr. 1 Greater N. Y. Regional Conf. 
New York City 
Apr. 3-7 NAF Seminar Dayton 
Apr. 17 Management Development Institute 
-21 Cleveland 
Apr. 22 Regional Conf. Springfield, Illinois 
Apr. =. NAF Seminar Pittsburgh 
May 8 Management Development Institute 
-12 Pawtucket 
May 22 Management Development Institute 
-26 Chicago 
June 8 NAF Board Meeting 
-9-10 Asheville, N. C. 
June 12 NAF Seminar Dayton 
-16 
July 10 Management Development Institute 
-14 Fort Worth 
July 24 Management Development Institute 
-28 Huntington 
Aug. at NAF Seminar Dayton 
Aug. 21 Manazemeut Development Institute 
-25 St. Louis 
Sept. 13 NAF CONVENTION BUFFALO 
-16 
Sept. 25 Management Development Institute 


-29 Toledo 


Oct. 9 NAF Seminar Dayton 
-13 

Oct. 23 Management Development Institute 

-27 Dayton 

Nov. 6 Management Development Institute 

-10 Knoxville 

Nov. 20 Management Development Institute 

-24 Chicago 

Dec. 5-6 NAF Indoctrination Seminar for 

New Directors ayton 

Dec. 7-8 NAF Board Meeting Dayton 
-9 

Dec. 11 NAF Seminar Dayton 
-15 

Dec. 18 Management Development Institute 

-22 Pittsburgh 





ARTIST’S MODEL—Girl who is 


unsuited for her work. 
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Management News 








Training night 
at Columbus 


Columbus, Ohio — The “Training 
Night” dinner meeting of January 5 
sponsored by the Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
with H. Fletcher Brown, general mana- 
ger, as co-chairman, was attended by 
more than 500 management men. Presi- 
dent Elden H. Davis presided and Rev. 
A. E. Klick, pastor St. John’s evangeli- 
cal Protestant Church, gave the invoca- 
tion. Chuck Selby and his Orchestra 
provided the dinner music together 


with special entertainment. Selby is 
president of the Columbus Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. Forrest H. 


Kirkpatrick, dean of students, Bethany 
College, Bethany, W. Va., was speaker 
of the evening: “Taking a New Look 
at the Management Task.” 

Edward P. Arter, Education Com- 
mittee, chairman gave a resume of the 
educational program for the first half 
of 1949. He reported that 75 sessions 
with a total number of 1691 training 
hours had been held from September 
through December. Some 43 member 
companies were presented by 214 
management men. Total number certifi- 
cated was 157 NAF club members. Mr. 
Arter presented graduates in the last 
four courses completed in December: 
“Letter Writing” led by George H. 
Zeiss, and the “Man to Man” course led 
by Frank M. Fletcher, both Ohio State 
University; “Quality Control” led by 
John V. Derau, Lustron Corp.; and 
“Job Relations Training” course led 
by James G. Charles, Farm Bureau 
Insurance Co. 

Education Committee member, Wil- 
liam Hoare, of the Ohio Fuel Gas Co., 
presented courses starting in January, 
urged those present to participate. 

The March 2 meeting, sponsored by 
Jaeger Machine Co., will be the “10th 
Anniversary Night” with A. C. Hor- 
rocks, vice president of Goodyear and 
past president of NAF as the speaker. 
Mr. Horrocks presented the original 
charter to the Club on March 7, 1940. 

Our sponsor, the Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., arranged the first showing in 
Columbus of the Ohio State-California 
film. As an added feature, Scout and 
Assistant Coach Ernie Godfrey (O.S.U.) 
gave some interesting high-lights on 
the trip to California and the Rosebowl 
game. 


Crittentcn at Grand Sheet 


Chicago—Grand Sheet Management 
Club met January 7. Walter Johnson, 


president of Midwest Management 
Council, and Al Szybeko NAF zone 
vice president, were guests. 

“Pop” Crittenton, NAF speaker, 
gave an illustrated and most interest- 
ing talk on “The True Values of Fore- 
manship.” 

Walter Johnson gave a preview of 
the coming Chicagoland Management 
Conference to be held at the Congress 
Hotel, March 25.—L. Bellecomo. 


NAF Management 
Institute attracts 
wide interest 


Los Angeles—First reports indicate 
widespread acceptance of the new 
Management Institute program of The 
National Association of Foremen 
launched on the West Coast in January 
under Dr. William Levy, NAF educa- 
tional manager and educational editor 
of MANAGE Magazine. 

Devoting its entire content in Janu- 
ary’s “The Management Line” (issued 
by The Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association, Los Angeles), M & M re- 
ports more than 2000 members of 
supervisory management, representing 
30 local companies, heard Dr. Levy 
during the Institute sessions there, 
January 9-13. 

“The Line” carried numerous, direct- 
quote highlights from Dr. Levy’s pres- 
entations, emphasized purpose of the 
Institute, as outlined by NAF Regional 
Manager Roy Bell: “. . . to consolidate 
the ideas of management men into a 
combined effort to develop better hu- 
man relations within their individual 
companies; establish management as a 
profession; provide the tools for good 
management club activities.” 

For schedules of 1950 Institutes see 
MANAGE Calendar. 


Hodapp speaks before 
Battle Creek meet 


Battle Creek, Mich.—NAF’s fourth- 
term President B. A. Hodapp, hard- 
hitting head of Peerless Saw Company 
of Columbus, Ohio, will have addressed 
an all-day conference of foremen’s 
clubs here on February 4, if schedul- 
ings at MANAGE press-time hold firm. 
Subject: “Team or Tragedy.” 

Sponsoring the conference aré Fore- 
men’s Club of Battle Creek; Clark 
(Equipment) Foremen’s Club; Oliver 
Management Club (Oliver Corp.); 
Foremen’s Club of Post Cereals; Fore- 
men & Supervisor’s Club of Union Steel 
Products of Albion. 
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Tube fetes children 


Gary, Ind.—The third annual child- 
ren’s Christmas party of the National 
Tube Supervisor’s Club was held De- 
cember 17 at the Y.W.C.A. Some 145 
children of the supervisor’s and their 
friends were entertained with cartoon 
movies, community singing (led by 
Mrs. W. J. Gunn), and tasty refresh- 
ments at which time each child received 
a small plastic snowman as a souvenier. 
After refreshments, Santa and _ his 
helpers (R. Labate, W. Thorpe, and A. 
Sharp) made an impressive entrance 
via the gym balcony and distributed 
gifts. The committee responsible for 
this well-planned party: J. Freeland, 
chairman, E. Hadberg, A. Reber, G. 
Oddi, M. Schmidt.—M. Schmidt. 


Christmas at Oliver 


Cleveland—“Fun for All” highlighted 
the third annual Christmas Party of 
the Oliver Cletrac Management Club 
held at Cleveland’s Hotel Statler, De- 
cember 15 for 180 members and guests. 
Festivities began with a cocktail party 
in the Grand Ballroom Lounge before 
dinner. 


Jim Baxter was chairman of the 
Christmas Party Committee whose 
hard work and. thoughtful planning 
was evidenced by the table decorations, 
the unique programs, Christmas Carol 
song books, etc. Professional entertain- 
ment was afforded by a young lady 
who out Kaye’d Beatrice Kaye herself, 
providing the gestures to go along with 
Beatrice’s voice coming from an off- 
stage phonograph hook up. She stopped 
the show when she overcame Scotty 
Ferguson’s wild resistance—lasting 
about one second—to leave her lip- 
stick trademark squarely centered on 
Scotty’s slightly balding head. Then 
came door prizes for ten lucky ladies 
There was entertainment mixed ip 
with the dancing that followed. Red 


Doyle and his orchestra kept the party 
moving in high gear, providing such a 
variety of novelty dances that every- 
one was sorry to hear his “Goodnight 
Ladies.”—L. D. Ogle. 


Douglas bomber praised 


El Segundo, Cal.—“The Douglas AD- 
4 Skyraider attack bomber is the ulti- 
mate in propeller-driven aircraft’, Lt. 
Comdr. B. R. Trexler told the Douglas 
El Segundo Management Club members 
at the December 8 meeting. 

“An attack pilot’s dream is realized 
when he can outfly his fighter escort, 
and I’ve done this myself many times 
in the AD-4”. 

In addition to commending the as- 
sembled management men for the qual- 
ity of the airplane produced at the 
Douglas El Segundo plant, Commander 
Trexler outlined the Navy’s post-war 
“austerity program”. 

He commented on the fact that a 
Naval officer has to become an expert 
cost accountant in our post-war Navy 
and must be constantly on the look-out 
for savings in his operations. For ex- 
ample, individual training flights have 
been eliminated, in some instances, in 
favor of multi-purpose flights which 
confine gunnery, dive-bombing, rocket 
and radar training to one flight. 

During the business meeting, James 
D. Thomas, the club’s first president, 
turned over his gavel to Vice President 
Harry Greer who succeeds him to the 
presidency. 

The “Mug of the Month” for Decem- 
ber was awarded to Jim Sherman.— 
T. Moore. 


M. & R. Club learns 
about Scandanavia 


Columbus, O.—On December 21 at 
Hotel Fort Hayes, the Management 
Club of the M. & R. Dietetic Lab. Inc., 





IMPRESSIVE CANDLE LIGHT CEREMONY accompanies installation of 1950 officers of 
Cleveland's Oliver Management Ciub under guidance of H. H. Minister (right) of Diamond 

kali Company. Taking their oaths before some hundred fellow members (from left) are 
J. hr Fickes, treasurer; J. Tomko, secretary; L. Campbell, vice president; R. B. Scott, 
president. 
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listened to Dr. O. F. Garrett tell of 
his very interesting experiences and 
observations on a trip to the Inter- 
national Dairy Congress in Stockholm, 
Sweden; he then showed movies of 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark. 

An evening of excellent entertain- 
ment was topped off by “gambling” 
contests in which huge sums of 
“money” were lost and won. At the 
end, those holding the largest sums 
of money (all phony, but just as much 
fun) were awarded prizes. 

Our capable President Bud Martin 
and Program Chairman Ed Knoebel 
outdid themselves to top the three 
previous splendid fall meetings.—K. 
Burch. 


Kokomo told about 
hydrogen bomb 


Kokomo, Ind.—“‘Atomic power can 
make the world a paradise, or it can 
destroy all life,” Robert J. Kryter told 
more than 400 members of the Kokomo 
Foremen’s Club last night at their first 
meeting of the new year. 

Donald: Harpold, newly installed 
president, presided welcoming the 100 
new men who have recently joined. 
Henry Dezelan, manager of the Kokomo 
office of Indiana Bell Telephone, in- 
troduced Mr. Kryter, treasurer of Ester- 
line-Angus Company, Indianapolis, 
who has been deeply involved in the 
atomic program. Mr. Kryter talked on 
“Atomic Power in War and Peace.” 


In discussing the development of 
atomic power, Kryter showed the im- 
portance of Einstein’s theory of the con- 
version of matter into energy. One 
pound of uranium, the size of a golf 
ball, he said, can be converted into the 
destructive power of 10,000 tons of 
TNT. 

The speaker stated we now have a 
hydrogen bomb 600 times more power- 
ful than the “baby bomb” which landed 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. At that 
time the bomb was only 1% efficient 
while 99% of the energy was lost. This 
loss is in a radioactive form identical 
to the by-products obtained in atomic 
piles. These by-products are so danger- 
ous that the prime problem of peace- 
time use of atomic energy is their dis- 
posal. 


Kryter pointed out that an atomic 
bomb exploded in air dissipates these 
radioactive by-products. Each air-burst 
permanently raises the radioactive 
level of the air. Some materials remain 
active in the air for 10,000 years. This 
dissipation is so great that 1000 bombs 
exploded in the air, wherever used, 
would kill everyone on earth. On the 
other hand, atomic bombs exploded in 
water localize the radioactive by-pro- 
ducts in the water burst. The giant 
geyser raised by the bomb is all poison- 
ous. An atomic bomb in New York har- 
bor could kill 5 million people by its 
poisonous spray. New York would not 
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before 
Kokomo (Ind.) Foremen's Club: “Man now 
has in his hands the power of the sun and 
ae He can make the desert 
bloom or scorch the earth.” 


ATOMIC EXPERT R. J. Kryter 


again be inhabitable for 100 years. 


Speaking of the disposal of these 
radio-active by-products, Mr. Kryter 


said: “The picture is grim; scientists, 
statesmen, and diplomats do not sleep 
well. Man had brains enough to create 
the A-bomb, and should have brains 
enough to control it. The peace-time 
possibilities will not be realized until 
the threat of war is removed. In this 
war-frightened world, money and 
brains are now going into the develop- 
ment of more terrible weapons. Or- 
ganized study by the Atomic Energy 
Commission of peace-time phases just 
hit its stride in 1949, but now it may be 
set back by Russia’s atomic discovery.” 

When the fear of war has been re- 
moved, the speaker said, we can turn 
to peace-time uses such as measuring 
the thickness of film like cellophane to 
the accuracy of 1 millionth of an inch, 
locating oil in the earth’s strata without 
contact, measuring wear in machinery, 
and such medical uses as circulation of 
blood with radioactive nitrogen to pre- 
vent unnecessary amputation, location 
of brain tumor with radioactive phos- 
phorous. : 

Mr. Kryter concluded his talk by con- 
trasting man’s scientific knowledge 
with his spiritual blindness. He pointed 
out that science, with its discovery of 
atomic energy has posed a problem 
which it cannot answer. Science can 
predict the behavior of the atom and 
the atomic processes, but cannot pre- 
dict the behavior of man. “Man now 
has in his hands the power of the sun 
and the stars. With it he can make the 
desert bloom or scorch the earth.” 


After the talk, the Foremen’s Club 
watched the film “Operation Cross- 
roads” which tells the story of the 
Bikini experiments. 

WIOU plans a rebroadcast of Mr. 
Kryter’s address.—C. E. Hollingworth. 





At 20 a man thinks he can save the 
world. At 30 he’d settle to save part of 
his salary. 
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Toledo Club hears 
GM head 


Toledo—The Foremen’s Club of To- 
ledo was host to the city’s outstanding 
speaker of the year at its November 
meeting when it brought to the mem- 
bership President Charles E. Wilson of 
the General Motors Corporation. 

Some indication of the interest 
aroused by having the head of the na- 
tion’s largest corporation address the 
group can be gained from the attend- 
ance at a pre-dinner cocktail party ex- 
tended by the Spicer Division of the 
Dana Corporation in Mr. Wilson’s 
honor. 

Top executives of Toledo’s leading 
industries, including Charles Dana, 
Ralph E. Carpenter of the Dana Cor- 
poration, D. H. Kelly and B. A. Fay, 
vice presidents of Electric Auto-Lite, 
Charles Ide, president of the Toledo 
Edison Co., Frank Adams, president of 
Surface Combustion Corp., Harris Mac- 
Intosh, president of Toledo Scale, were 
among those greeting the GM presi- 
dent. Most also attended the dinner 
meeting which followed. 

Mr. Wilson took as the title of his 
address “A Foreman Looks Around”, 
piacing himself in the position of Fore- 
man X of XYZ Company. He then 
touched on a number of problems fac- 
ing the management group today, in- 
cluding costs, productivity and security. 

His references to security as confined 
to pensions touched a news-worthy 
subject in Toledo, which was recently 
served with a demand by the UAW- 
CIO for adoption by 125 companies in 
the area of a jackpot pension plan. 
Newspapers gave prominent coverage 
to Mr. Wilson’s remarks of pensions, 
relating them to the local situation.— 
Z. Cook 


Inland Steel Club grows 


East Chicago, Ind.—Inland Manage- 
ment Club held its annual Christmas 
party at the Gary Hotel, December 16. 
Turn-out was beyond our greatest ex- 
pectations as the crowd overflowed the 
ball rom and mezzanine. Success of this 
party, and of club, is attributed to the 
policy of our fine officers who have set 
a standard of high participation as a 
requirement to membership. Candi- 
dates must be sold on the activities of 
the club, and want to participate in 
order to join. Thus is insured an active 
club—not just a membership list. How 
well this policy has worked can be told 
by the turn-out of over 500 at this 
event and the fact that our membership 
is well on its way over the 300 mark.— 
W. J. Amstein. 


United Air Lines Club 
starts worthy project 


San Francisco—Board of Control of 
our club decided that in lieu of the 
usual childrens’ Christmas party we 
might well do something of more last- 
ing value. Accordingly, a committee 
was appointed to investigate worthy 
recipients. They came up with the 
School for Cerebral Palsied Children 
and a wise choice they made, for we 
learned after contacting the superin- 
tendent, that the one thing they needed 
most was funds to assist needy parents 
to visit their children while attending 
the school. This not only helped the 
children in their struggle toward re- 
covery but also provided the school an 
opportunity to teach the parents some 
of the methods employed in teaching 
the children to walk and use their 
limbs. 





CIVIC PROJECT IN LIEU OF CHRISTMAS PARTY—United Air Lines Supervisors Club 
President L. T. Long presenting check to establish Trust Fund, to Superintendent E. A. 
Lown, School for Cerebral Palsied Children, Redwood City, California. Left to right: Robert 
J. Taylor, secy.-treas. UAL Supervisors Club; Mr. Long; Mr. Lown; M. A. DeLong, School 
business manager. Trust Fund to be used to assist parents to visit their children while 
attending school. 
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The Fund was raised by asking the 
membership to contribute the cost of 
their dinner for the December meeting 
(which was cancelled). Within ten days 
we had $200 to turn over to the school. 

As a Civic project we hope to be able 
to continue to keep this Trust Fund 
alive and growing. The very fine local 
acceptance of this project reflects 
credit to both the NAF and the United 
Air Lines Supervisors Club here.— 
J. MacDonald. 


Supplee wins C. of C. 
award . 


Philadelphia—The Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce presented the 
Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk Co. the an- 
nual citation for employe relations at a 
dinner at the Warwick Hotel, Novem- 
ber 16. 

Three hundred civic, industrial and 
labor leaders attended, marking the 
climax of the Chamber of Commerce’s 
4th Annual Industrial Relations Con- 
ference, to witness the presentation of 
this year’s award. 

The award “in recognition of the de- 
velopment and maintenance of a sound 
employer-employe relations program” 
was accepted for the company by Clif- 
ford E. Frishmuth. 

In presenting the award, Ralph 
Kelly, Chamber of Commerce presi- 
dent, pointed out: 

“In any Employer-Employe Relations 
Program, there are two aspects. The 
visible and the invisible. The visible 
aspect includes those concrete things 
which a Company does and the results 
they achieve. The invisible part is the 
kind of thinking that generates the 
Company’s actions. The good will, the 
attitude. If we do not think right, we 
cannot act right and no action can be 
successful unless guided by honest and 
fair thinking. The guiding philosophy 
behind the program of the Company 
which is. to receive this year’s award 
stems from the top. This the Company 
considers essential to the success of its 
program which is based on one simple 
premise, mainly, respect for the dignity 
of the individual.” 


Lincoln Extension ’49 
bonus up from ’48 


Cleveland—Cash bonuses and extra 
dividends totalling over $43,500 were 
distributed to employees and _ stock- 
holders of Lincoln Extension Institute 
at a dinner party December 30 at the 
Lake Shore Hotel. More than 100 em- 
ployees, including members of their 
families attended. 

The bonus and extra dividend distri- 
bution was made under the Institute’s 
regular profit sharing plan. The Insti- 
tute is a member of the Council of 
Profit Sharing Industries. 

All salaried employees, with the In- 
stitute for six months or longer, re- 
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ceived twenty-two and one half per 
cent of their yearly pay. The Institute’s 
field sales organization also received a 
corresponding total amount of bonus. 
Salaried employees received 15% in 
1948. Stockholders received dividends 
totalling $15 per share on their stock 
for the year as compared with $10 in 
the previous year. 

Olga M. Meifert, the Institute’s treas- 
urer, was presented with a diamond 
wrist watch in recognition of 25 years 
of service. 

The Institute trains factory execu- 
tives by correspondence and has an 
annual new enrollment of over 5000 
students for its three-year course. 

Speakers included Dr. J. S. Noff- 
singer, Director National Home Study 
Council, Washington, D.C., and Joseph 
B. Meier, Executive Secretary Council 
of Profit Sharing Industries. Entertain- 
ment consisted of community singing, 
comedy acts, movies of the Institute’s 
Florida citrus grove, and music by John 
Budniak’s orchestra. Rev. Edward J. 
Lair, pastor Highland Congregational 
Church gave the invocation and bene- 
diction. Louis S. Vosburgh, president of 
the Institute presided. 





AWARD EXTRAORDINARY—Hugh Hunt- 
ley of Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
presenting the Safety “Flag Award" to 
G. J. Doyle, Hussmann Refrigerator Com- 
pany production manager, who accepted 
for the Company at the December meet- 
ing of the Hussmann Harmony Club. (See 
news story.) 
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Hussmann wins award 


St. Louis—Of an approximate 40,000 
accounts, the Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Company has presented but 50 
Safety “Flag Awards”. On December 5 
at the monthly meeting of the Huss- 
mann Harmony Club, a “Flag Award” 
was made to the Hussmann Refrigerator 
Company in recognition of an out- 
standing Safety Record over the last 
three years. 


This record was made possible 
through the combined efforts of George 
Edwards, Hussmann safety engineer, 
and the Hussmann personnel. Mr. Ed- 
wards, who has been with the company 
but three years, has made great strides 
in combating accidents and through 
his Safety Committees and splendid 
employee and management cooperation, 





Dale C. Hergert (left), a past president 
of the Nashville Avco Management Club, 


receives Club's Achievement Award for 
1949 — presentation by W. R. Lawrence, 
general manager, Nashville Division. Long 
active in supervision, Mr. Hergert, now a 
buyer for the firm, received certificate and 
War Bond in recognition of his leadership 
qualities and for service on many important 
committees he has headed, all contributing 
to progress of the organization. 


made possible the following noteworthy 
statement. “Today there are 37 em- 
ployees at Hussmann who would have 
been permanently disabled but for the 
fine safety record of the past three 
years”. This alone would make any 
program worthwhile, but as an addi- 
tional reward, a total of $40,000 was re- 
turned to Hussmann during this three- 
year period in the form of reduced 
premiums. ; 

Hugh Huntley of Liberty Mutual pre- 
sented the flag to G. J. Doyle, Huss- 
mann production manager, who ac- 
cepted for the Company. Other guests 
included Dr. Meinhardt, plant physi- 
cian; Dr. C. T. Olson, L. C. Lancaster, 
and V. Morris, Liberty Mutual; Huss- 
mann shop stewards and Hussmann 
Safety Committee members.—T. Whit- 
ley. 


1500 at Ohio 
Rubber party 


Willoughby, O.—For twelve consecu- 
tive years, the Foremen’s Club of The 
Ohio Rubber Company, has success- 
fully put on a special Christmas party 
for children of employees. 


When first put into practice, the 
party was sponsored and paid by the 
club. However, it soon grew so that it 
was necessary to put on three perform- 
ances to accomodate the crowd, and the 
company took over the financing. 

Committees of the club handle all 
arrangements for the affair, starting in 
September when they select gifts for 
each age group. Later, the program and 
entertainment chairmen go into action, 
lining up the program, especially for 
the kids. 

This year’s program was especially 
good. There were animated cartoons, 
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TO SEE SANTA came 1521 children to the annual (12 consecutive years) 
Christmas party of Ohio Rubber Company Foremen's Club at Willoughby, Ohio. 


Christmas Carols were sung, and some 
of the club members formed a Rube 
Band that performed far better than 
expected. Included in this group was 
Gordon Brott, our NAF representative. 
Mr. and Mrs. Burns with sixteen 
trained birds really stole the show. 

At the end, Santa Claus pulled in 
from the North Pole, provided a pres- 
ent and package of cookies for each 
child. 

The party gets bigger and better 
each year. Regardless of the work, club 
members have as much fun, if not 
more, than the kids. 


Clubs honor TWA’s 
Damon 


Los Angeles—Builders and operators 
of Lockheed “Constellations” recently 
joined to honor President Ralph Damon 
of Trans World Airline at a joint dinner 
meeting of Lockheed and TWA Man- 
agement Clubs. 


Over 300 attended the very success- 
ful meeting which was marked by a 
spirit of goodfellowship among the 
members. 

Damon’s speech was most appropri- 
ate, timely and interesting. His com- 
ments on foreign jet planes gave many 
a better understanding of their advant- 
ages and limitations. 

The famed Robert Mitchell Boy’s 
Choir stirred up a real Christmas spirit, 
singing a fine program of Christmas 
Carols. 

The Trans World Airline Manage- 
ment Club of Los Angeles has enjoyed 
the satisfaction of seeing several clever 
ideas originated by club members 
adopted by other Management Clubs in 
Southern California. 


In 1948 the TWA Club directors con- 
ceived the idea of presenting “Mugs of 
the Month” at each monthly meeting. 

At these meetings suitably inscribed 
and decorated coffee mugs were given 
to several members who were intro- 
duced to the club by clever biograph- 
ical sketches. The idea went over big— 
and now other area clubs are following 
this procedure. 

President Norm Homeier of the 
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TWA Management Club believes the 
“Mug of the Month” idea has done 
much to help club programs.—D. G. 
Shearer. 


Newark Safety Club 
‘hears’ color dynamics 


Newark, N. J.—On January 6, the 
Newark Foreman’s Safety Club (com- 
panies in Newark industrial area) 
visited the Paint Division plant of 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company here. 
Ray White and William Coe, color dy- 
namic representatives (Newark ware- 
house) spoke on scientific utilization 
of the energy in color to promote ef- 
ficiency in industry, showing benefits 
of color dynamics to the employee— 
making his work-day easier, keeping 
him happier, contributing to his safety. 
The Club visited the Filling Depart- 
ment, witnessed color dynamics at work 
on the machines. A buffet dinner fol- 
lowed.—C. D. Smolensky. 
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Armco’s Sebald talks 
to foremen’s club 


Middletewn, O.—Armco Fabricating 
Division’s Foremen’s Club and their 
wives heard W. W. Sebald, Armco 
president, speak at the annual Ladies’ 
Night dinner at the Manchester Hotel. 
More than 100 attended. 

“The future at Armco was never 
brighter,” Sebald said. “Our finances, 
our modern equipment and our skilled 
organization are at an all time peak.” 
Speaking directly to the wives of the 
supervisors, Armco’s president said: 
“You ladies are the stabilizing influ- 
ence; you help control the destinies of 
Armco. The future of the Fabricating 
Division and the permanency of our 
jobs are in the hands of your husbands 
and the men who work with them. 

hrough Armco’s 50 years of industrial 
history, we have been known as spe- 
cialists, both in the field of better steel 
and better employe relations. After 50 
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COLOR DYNAMIC representatives of the Newark, N. J. Warehouse office of Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company addressed the Newark Foreman's Safety Club at their January 6 


meeting held at Pittsburgh's Paint Division plant. 


Spoke on scientific utilization of the 


energy in color to promote efficiency in industry. Left to right: Plant Superintendent Tom R. 
Collins; Plant Chemist Edward Downs; Master Painter Foreman (and member of the Safety 
Club) Thomas Robson; Color Dynamic Representatives Ray White, Bill Coe. 
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years, we are still recognized as leaders 
in both.” ‘ 

W. W. Essig, club president, intro- 
duced C. E. Stutenroth, division man- 
ager, who pointed out that Fabricating’s 
shipments and safety record for 1949 
had established new highs for the divi- 
sion. He welcomed the wives, and intro- 
duced J. R. Freeze, management con- 
sultant and former division manager.— 
C. Kindred. 


Tool Steel Gear men 
like idea meetings 


Cincinnati—The new officers for 1950 
at Tool Steel Management Club are 
now in harness and pulling along stead- 
ily. These officers are: Ray Stroppel, 
president; Wm. J. Henry, vice presi- 
dent; Roy C. Harris, secretary; Herman 
Look, treasurer; directors, Ed. Jackson, 
Wm. Miracle, Roy W. Moore, John 
Ruehl, Arthur Shipp, Ed. Weidig. 

In addition to a few new innovations, 
the present committee is continuing on 
with the work inaugurated by last 
year’s officers. 

One very important and interesting 
activity started last year is a by- 
monthly management meeting attended 
by all foremen and supervisors. It is 
held for one hour, from 5:00 to 6:00 
P.M. during the week. We have talks 
by various officers and foremen who 
explain problems and objectives of the 
various departments under their super- 
vision. In this way all the business of 
the company is laid out and examined. 
Many interesting discussions follow 
and helpful criticisms are made. All 
supervisors are able to get a clearer 
picture of the problems and activities 
of other departments. They are also in 
a better position to answer any ques- 
tions concerning the activities and 
policies of the company which may be 
asked by personnel. 

For the past few years our company 
has had a suggestion system under 
which many sizable awards have been 
given. This system will be helped 
considerably by the free interchange 
of information through our supervisors 
as a result of these by-monthly meet- 
ings.—E. P. Jackson. 


GAC Christmas for 
needy children 


Lynwood, Cal.—December, 1949, was 
an occasion for great jubilation in the 
Grayson Administrative Conference, 
for in addition to the regular Christmas 
party and dinner dance, at the Wilton 
Hotel, Long Beach, GAC members 
have inaugurated a new idea that truly 
permeates with the spirit of Christmas. 
A new committee has been born “The 
Welfare Committee” (nothing to do 
with the welfare state). 


This Christmas every member was 
asked to donate one or more gifts to 
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needy children who would otherwise 
slip by Santa’s notice. 

Through the local welfare office over 
100 children’s names were secured. 
Each member drew one or more names 
and purchased gifts addressed directly 
thereto. In addition the club voted an 
appropriation of $50 to insure that 
every name on the list was taken 
care of. 

So great was the response that GAC 
members intend to follow this plan 
every year, and at other times also. 

We regret to announce the passing of 


Dravo revises insurance 
plan for employees 


Pittsburgh—A new liberalized social 
insurance program covering all em- 
ployees has been inaugurated by Dravo 
Corporation. 

Participation in the plan is voluntary. 
The cost is shared equally by manage- 
ment and employes. Company officials 
said 97 per cent of employes have sub- 
scribed. 

Although group insurance has been 





Grayson Administrative Conference (Lynwood, Cal.) checked with Los Angeles County 
Public Assistance Bureau, provided Christmas gifts for needy children. Left to right: Program 
Chairman Willis; Club President Alway; Public Assistance Bureau's Mrs. Bolin, Mrs. Newlin, 
Mr. Kapetan. 


Jim. O’Hagen, former vice president 
and factory manager of Grayson Con- 
trols and more recently executive vice 
president of the Allied Record Com- 
pany. 

Mr. O’Hagen was instrumental in or- 
ganizing the Grayson Administrative 
Conference and was a staunch advocate 
of the NAF. 

His passing is a deep loss, not only 
to us and the NAF in general, but also 
to all his associates who counted him 
as a friend. 

On January 9 and 10 in the auditor- 
ium of the General Petroleum Bldg. in 
Los Angeles over 75 per cent of all club 
officers of the Grayson Administrative 
Conference attended the sessions of the 
Management Development Institute 
conducted by Dr. William Levy, NAF 
educational manager. 

Both sessions on club officer training 
were highly instructive and very well 
received. Many GAC’s planned to at- 
tend the remaining sessions.—J. Mc- 
Millan. 


The biggest block to many a man’s 
success is his head. 


available to Dravo employes since 1919, 
the new program provides additional 
and increased benefits at a lower net 
cost. 

Hourly rated employes, under the re- 
vised plan, can participate in non-occu- 
pational accident and sickness benefits, 
hospitalization insurance, surgical ben- 
efits and up to $5000 life insurance de- 
pending on length of service. Salaried 
employes participate in all except the 
non-occupational accident and sickness 
benefits. 

Employes are eligible to share in the 
entire program or any part of it after 
six month’s service. 


Rieco foremen hold 


dinner dance 


Greensburg, Pa.—Mild weather pro- 
vided an ideal winter evening for 
the thirty Rieco foremen and their 
wives to enjoy the ten mile drive to 
Sleepy Hollow Tavern for their annual 
dinner-dance. 

President Lloyd Gearhart presided, 
and introduced a new member and his 
wife, Mr. and Mrs. K. E. Barker. One 
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other new member, Walter Winecoff 
did not attend. 

Rieco General Manager K. S. Nevin 
greeted the assembly with some “cheer 
leader” remarks about what they had 
to face in 1950. This served to acquaint 
the wives with information to sub- 
stantiate the husbands’ “overworked” 
look this coming summer. 

A junior male quartet provided en- 
tertaining harmony during intermis- 
sions. They were directed by Don 
Meiser, High School music director, 
and the bass singer was the son of 
Foreman-member William Keepers. 

Final portion of the evening was 
spent in dancing, bridge, canasta, shuf- 
fle board and the usual lively group 
discussions of world and state affairs. 


Columbus Auto Parts 
names officers 


Columbus, O.—Roy Fry has been 
chosen to serve as president of the Co- 
lumbus Auto Parts Supervisory Club 
for 1950. Mr. Fry will have Geo. Hada- 
way serving as vice president; James 
Hensley, secretary; Lloyd Johnson, 
treasurer. 


Foreman’s role in safety 


Newark, N. J.—Production Council of 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company’s New- 
ark Paint Division held their January 
meeting at Zig’s Restaurant. T. R. 
Donoghue, safety director of Company’s 
general office in Pittsburgh, spoke to 
foremen and supervisors on “The Fore- 
man’s Role in Safety”. 1949 safety 
awards were given to foremen complet- 
ing the year without a lost-time acci- 
dent. Certificates of merit were distrib- 
uted to the fire brigade. Final award 
for 1949 went to the Tinting Depart- 
ment for best housekeeping. 

Instead of exchanging gifts between 


themselves at their December meet- 
ing, members contributed to a fund 
used to purchase $35 worth of phono- 
graph records and two hair dryers 
which were presented as Christmas 
gifts to the children of the Newark, N. 
J. Home for Foster Care.—C. D. Smo- 
lensky. 


Blaw-Knox has 
variety program 


Blawnox, Pa.—The Foremen’s Club 
of the Blaw-Knox Division held its an- 
nual Christmas party December 17, at- 
tended by 130 members, their wives 
and friends, in the Georgian Room of 
Hotel Webster Hall. 

Fourth of its kind, the ladies adorned 
by corsages completed the picture of 
one big happy family. Such group 
meetings weld the friendship of the 
Company with that of the wives, sweet- 
hearts and friends of the members. The 
spirit displayed was at a high level 
with the group joining in singing songs 
after the repast. 

Greetings were brought from the Na- 
tional Headquarters by Ray Montsal- 
vatge. He was high in praise of the 
Club, conveyed the warm interest of 


. the National Office in our organization. 


Brief but informative messages were 
given by the General Manager L. E. 
Joseph and his assistant, R. E. Jones. 
Both outlined business conditions 
ahead, touched briefly on past condi- 
tions, emphasizing the vital role the 
Foremen’s club has played. Members 
were urged to keep alive this interest 
as it has achieved a definite place in 
the scheme of Management activities. 

Master of Ceremonies Billy Nielan, a 
Scotchman and member of the Divi- 
sion’s Police Force, displayed his wit 
and witticisms in presenting various 
acts. 

The group was entertained by two 








ON THEIR BROAD SHOULDERS falls steering of 1950 activities of Production Council of 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Newark 


(N. J.) Paint Division. 


From left: Wm. Higgins (S.), 


B. Jackson (T.), A. Anderson (V.P.), R. Harding (P.). 
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local teen-aged tap dancers, who had 
originated their own routine, followed 
by a quartet of members of the Mater- 
ial Control. The quality of their singing 
is “top drawer.” Another member of 
the Blaw-Knox Division presented a 
series of. tap dance routines with the 
capable assistance of her ten-year-old 
son. A magician gave an impromptu 
presentation. He not only confounded 
the audience but entertained them with 
some ventriloquism a la “Charlie Mc- 
Carthy”. 

The Blaw-Knox Division through its 
Foremen’s Club constantly recognizes 
the community in which it is located, 
Proof is in the number of times it uses 
local talent on the Club’s monthly 
programs.—E. E. Koen. 





DANGERS OF OVERWEIGHT was topic of 
Dr. Alfred George (right) at Doehler Fore- 
men's Club (Batavia, N. Y.) in January— 
Plant Manager Copeland extends greetings. 


Doehler checks its weight 


Batavia, N. Y.—Have you let your 
belt out another notch lately? How 
about your shirts? Are they getting a 
bit tight around the collar? If it be- 
comes a matter of exceeding your cor- 
rect weight and you’re over 35 years 
old, it isn’t good. 

“Dangers of Overweight” was the 
subject of a talk given by Dr. Alfred 
George, a local physician, to the Doeh- 
ler Foremen’s Club at their monthly 
dinner meeting on January 9 at the 
Moose Home. 

In summing up his 
George stated: 

“Elimination of obesity would in- 
crease the general life span far greater 
than the elimination of cancer, tuber- 
culosis, and infantile paralysis. 

“Too often, the medical profession 
and the public concern themselves with 
things they can do little about, and at 
the same time, overlook a simple ex- 
pedient of great importance. It is easy 
to dismiss a few pounds of overweight 
as of no significance, yet its elimination 
would offer the individual probably his 
best chance to lengthen life and de- 
crease future illness.” 

Dr. George was the physician who 
gave the Doehler foremen and execu- 
tive group their annual physical exam- 
ination this year. 

Approximately 70 members of the 
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HUMOROUS CHARACTERIZATIONS of well-known 
Ore personalities staged at January meeting of Foremen's Club 
in East St. Louis. Emcee C. B. St. Clair, Sr. (left photo) charac- 
terizes Club President O'Connor (What—not President Truman?). 
. J. Mulligan mimicking 


Center photo: "How to go broke fast"—E 


Club attended. Floyd Copeland, plant 
manager, showed colored movies of his 
1948 and 1949 moose-hunting trips in 
Canada.—P. Schogoleff. 


Aluminum ore ‘skits’ 
key personnel 


East St. Louis, I1l—Aluminum Ore 
Foremen’s Club, NAF, held its election 
January 9 at the K. C. Building, elec- 
tion following a dinner for members 
only. 

Elected to serve for the ensuing year: 
Thomas A Bledsoe, president; Edwin 
P. Layton, vice president; Willard M. 
Brown, secretary; and Bernard O. 
Yockey, re-elected treasurer; R. J. 
O’Connor to serve three years on Board 
of Control with R. W. Bean and J. R. 
Fox who will continue to serve on the 
Board this year. New officers will be 
installed in February. 

President O’Connor commended two 
members receiving honors recently: 
Dorce N. Craig, recently elevated to 
Grand Patriarch of the Grand Encamp- 
ment of Illinois, 10.0.F., and R. J. 
Scharbert, on being awarded the cer- 
tificate for services to the community 
by the Local Aerie Number 545 Fra- 
ternal Order of the Eagles in honor of 
organizing blood banks in this area. He 
has procured 3,000 pints of blood and 
given 42 pints personally in last 17 
years. 

Ed. J. Mulligan, program committee 
chairman, introduced Chas. B. St. Clair, 
Sr., master of ceremonies. The gridiron 
which followed “roasted” the following 
Club members which greatly amused 
the audience: Carr Smith, production 
superintendent; R. J. Scharbert; R. C. 
Knauer; J. R. Fox; “Andy” Mulcon- 
nery; Jim Faith; Allen B. Williams, 
Aluminum Ore Company president; 
Geo. A. Rohlfing, assistant personnel 
manager; Ian D. Marsh, personnel man- 
ager; Donald H. Tilson, East St. Louis 
works manager; Sebastian Hertling, 
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chief industrial engineer; Harry Par- 
son; Herman Huber; Chas. St. Clair, 
Sr.,; R. S. Russ; Tom Bledsoe, and O. C. 
Owens, plant photographer. 

Part of the “roasting” was set to 
music and done by the Burl Ives of the 
Aluminum Ore Company, J. M. “Slim” 
Varnell. The remainder was done by 
skits. The gridiron was highly success- 
ful and enjoyed immensely by the vic- 
tims. 


The Club announced they will spon- 
sor a baseball team in the J. C. League 
this year—also will have a card party 
in the Catholic Community House Feb- 
ruary 15.— R. J. Scharbert. 


Victor Chemical execs 
at club holiday fete 


Nashville—The annual Christmas 
party for the NAF Foremen’s Club of 
Victor Chemical Works (Mt. Pleasant 
and Nashville plants) was held in the 
main ballroom of the Hermitage De- 
cember 16. 

Present were 179 foremen, supervis- 
ors, their wives, and members of the 
office forces of the two plants, includ- 
ing executive heads from the Chicago 
office. 


Honored guests: Rothe Weigel, pres- 
ident; F. M. Anable, executive vice 
president; W. D. Webtser, vice presi- 
dent (Finance); O. H. Raschke, vice 
president (Sales); W. R. Dedert, pro- 
duction manager-phosphate plants; C. 
F. Coffelt, general personnel manager; 
F. W. Hansen, assistant general person- 
nel manager. Hugh Dowd, Club presi- 
dent, presided—invocation by A. J. 
Hendrickson, Mt. Pleasant Club.—H. B. 
Williams. 


Judge: “Why do you want a divorce 
just because your husband threw your 
dress out the window?” 

Outraged Wife: “I was in it?” 





Plant Cafeteria Boss Mulconnery finds Jim Faith (back to camera) 
raiding turkey dinner while "Game Warden" Jarrett (cigar) arrests 
Ed Layton who portrayed "Jake" R. Fox, fisherman extraordinary. 
Right photo: R. J. Scharbert lampoons Company President Williams 
(via stories), leads audience sing. 


‘Accent on Youth’ at 
Diamond Alkali 


Painesville, O.—“‘Accent on Youth” 
might well have been the theme of 
Diamond Alkali Foremen’s Club Christ- 
mas party held December 18 at Fair- 
port Harding High School auditorium. 


Headlining entertainment for child- 
ren were two youthful entertainers: 
Wayne Wray, young professional ma- 
gician and Larry Palmer, ’teen age 
specialist with bull whips—both high 
school students in Painesville. 


Santa Claus put in his annual ap- 
pearance with gifts and treats. Party 
committee chairman H. H. Minister 
and committeemen H. R. Remaley, J. K. 
Sebring, R. J. Esterhay, D. G. Warner 
and R. H. Hopkins arranged the 
smooth-running program.—H. L. May- 
hew, Jr. 


Oliver foremen promoted 


Springfield, O.—On December 5, two 
men of Oliver Corporation long active 
in the NAF received promotions mer- 
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OLIVER CORP'S. BOLIN (left) AND CRIS- 
PIN... . up the ladder. 
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ited by their experience and ability. 

Perry Bolin, general foreman of Fab- 
ricating, was promoted to the newly 
created position of director of Fore- 
men’s Training and Safety. Frank J. 
Zielsdorf, manager of the Springfield 
plant, in making the announcement, 
indicated that the functions of this po- 
sition had formerly been performed by 
personnel from Oliver executive offices 
in Chicago, but their importance was 
becoming recognized by the creation 
of similar offices in other Oliver plants. 

Mr. Bolin has been with the Spring- 
field plant since 1909, served in super- 
visory positions since 1922, associated 
with the NAF since 1925. He was a 
charter member of the Springfield 
Foremen’s Club and the Oliver Man- 
agement Club—has served as president 
of both. He has been a national di- 
rector of the NAF the past six years. 

Homer R. Crispin, foreman of the 
Forge Shop, was promoted to succeed 
Perry Bolin as general foreman of Fab- 
ricating. 

Mr. Crispin has been with the plant 
since 1929 and has been foreman of the 
Forge Shop since 1938. 

Mr. Crispin also has been active in 
the NAF. He is a past president of the 
Springfield Foremen’s Club and active 
in the Oliver Club.—T. Roberts. 


Chicago Council busy 


Chicago—It has been decided that the 
name of the Chicago Council be changed 
to “The Midwest Management Council” 
an affilliate of the NAF. The board also 
decided to hold three general confer- 
ence meetings a year—on the first 
Thursday of October, January, and 
April-—attended by all directors, offi- 
cers, presidents of clubs, and two dele- 
gates from each club. 

At present, Council members are 
formulating plans for its fourth Chi- 
cagoland Conference on March 25 at 
the Congress. An organizational chart 
on Committee functions has been pre- 
sented to Committee chairmen, who 
have been instructed to start the “ball 
rolling” by appointing their committees 
and allocating responsibilities. 

A recent achievement has been the 
success of the Management Unity Sem- 
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ENTERTAINMENT in January for TRI-COUNTY 
Management Club, Parkersburg, W. Va. Lion's 
Club Quartet (from left): Huffman, Wilson, 
Lydle, Koon, and Clayton (pianist). Parkers- 
burg Rig & Reel Company members in string 
band (from left): Nesselroade, Terrell, Phil- 
lips, Parsons, McCoy, Lemon. 


inar, held November 14-18 at North- 
western University. William Levy, NAF 
educational director acted as moder- 
ator. Principal speakers included Frig- 
idaires Mason Roberts, Fred Smith 
from the William Powell Co. and H. P. 
Jeffrey, NAF Attorney, Dayton. Inspir- 
ing presentations were made by B. D. 
Danchik, W. J. Mowery, J. E. Bathurst. 
—J. Ostrowski. 


Driving in a dense fog, a motorist 
followed the tail-light ahead till it 
suddenly came to a halt and he crashed 
into the other car. 

“Hey, why didn’t you signal when 
you’re going to stop?” he yelled at the 
driver ahead. 

“Why should I?” came the reply. 
“I’m in my own garage!” 


Danchih on Goremen 


(Continued from Page 8) 


kind of loyalty which actively and 
aggressively (even if diplomatically) 
comes to management’s side when 
necessary, because of these deep con- 
victions, and ample personal tools with 
which to do the job. 


Front line supervision is capable of 
alleviating most, and of solving many 
of the problems facing management to- 
day, provided management makes the 
necessary tools available. Too many 
times a foreman is in position to per- 
form the more -subtle and important 
parts of his job, but lacks preparation. 
He is very much at a disadvantage in 
his overall understanding of his men. 
He knows little about how his com- 
pany’s and his own economic interests 
coincide. And most important, he is 
poorly equipped to communicate his 
ideas, even if he does have some in 
these areas. 

It is common logic that if manage- 
ment wants its supervisors to behave 
like they were part of itself, it must 





MIDWEST MANAGEMENT COUNCIL OFFICIALS (Chicago) take a bow. 


Ernst, secretary (Scully-Jones Co.); 


Officers and 
board members (from left-seated): Bud Schanz, vice president (Dole Valve Co.); Henry 


Walter Johnson, president (Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 


Inc.); Jerry Turek, NAF director (Dole Valve); (standing): Jim Barbour (Chicago Rawhide 
Mfg. Co.); Al Schwan, NAF director (National Tube Co.); M. Kenneth Macintyre (United Air 
Lines, Inc.); Al Szybeko, NAF vice president Zone G, advisor (Lien Chemical Co.); John Shotts, 
NAF director (S. Karpen & Bros.); Joe Kowalski (Borg-Erickson Co.). Absent: Walter Bierman, 
treasurer (Inland Steel Co.); James Schifo (Grand Sheet Metal Works); Clarence Akridge, 


NAF area manager, advisor. 
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provide tools by which the supervisor 
will become an executive. In employee 
relations, in public relations, in plan- 
ning, in cost and scrap and profit con- 
trol, the modern foreman is every bit 
an executive. As such, he must be able 
to handle ideas (how to think construc- 
tively), he must understand and handle 
people, he must know how to handle 
complex plans for the future, he must 
pe able to transmit his thinking to 
others (teach). Without providing these 
skills to its foremen, management con- 
tinues to fight its good fight without 
the aid of its strongest ally. 


The creeping paralysis of socialism 
may become our way of life by sheer 
negligence and inertia. It would have 
much less opportunity to do so if 
our thousands of industrial foremen 
throughout the nation were exposed to 
basic training: (1) in the simple eco- 





B. D. Danchik holds bachelor's and 
master's degrees from Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Previous to 1939 worked with 
government in labor relations assign- 
ments. Director labor relations, Sears- 
Roebuck Factory System (1939). Ended 
varied Navy career (personnel, man- 
power officer) in 1945. Planned, or- 
ganized management curriculum for In- 
ternational Harvester's Central Sales and 
Management School in Chicago (start- 
ing 1946)—trained 6000 management 
men, top to bottom. Organized B. D. 
Danchik & Associates (1949)—provides 
both sales and industrial counsel. 











nomics of capitalistic democracy; (2) in 
the behavior and management of hu- 
man beings; (3) in how to think logically 
and how to speak effectively. This is 
a small effort to make for so large and 
magnificent a prize as the preservation 
of our way of life. 


Lerda on Training 
(Continued from Page 16) 


Steps 1, 2 and 3 are based upon a 
very simple formula which has been 
used by training men for many years. 
The formula is: 


What the job requires minus what 
the man brings to the job equals 
training need. 


Stated another way this might be: 


The difference between expected and 
actual performance represents train- 
ing need and should form the basis 
for the training program. 


Next month we will show how some 
companies have used this approach to 
build their foreman training programs. 


The man who found a valuable pearl 
in his oysters in a night club the other 
evening almost broke even. 
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1950 OFFICERS OF CROSLEY DIVN. (of Avco) Management Club at the Cincinnati plant 
(from left): J. Bishop (T.); R. W. Osborne (P.); D. Flood (V.P.); Mrs. Natalie (sweet, huh?) 
Hoffman (S.). They took over January 5 at which meeting Assistant-to-General-Manager 
C. G. Felix discussed market surveys. 


Needed: Owners 
(Continued from Page 7) 


travel very extensively on a selling 
margin of less than one per cent. Never- 
theless, the securities industry is mak- 
ing a real try at reaching a broader 
market. 

The largest brokerage house, Merrill, 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane, spent 
$1.5 million in 1948 on research, educa- 
tion, and advertising. Other brokers are 
running exhibits at flower shows, ad- 
vertising in the labor union press, or 
giving night lectures about investing. 
The New York Stock Exchange is 
spending $500,000 this year on a nation- 
wide advertising campaign which pre- 
sents actual case histories of financial 
programs undertaken by families of 
moderate means. The emphasis is on 
home ownership, insurance, and sav- 
ings accounts first—then use of any 
surplus funds to purchase high grade 
stocks with long dividend records. In- 
dividual brokerage firms are following 
up with specific presentations of how 
the high yields offered by common 
stocks today can be worked into a fi- 
nancial program to help carry insur- 
ance, to reduce the mortgage, to pay 
taxes, and to build a retirement income. 


One relatively new way of attracting 
risk capital is the “open end” invest- 
ment trust, which has been called a 
“speculative savings bank.” It is a pool 
of funds under professional manage- 
ment. An investor can put money in 
it anytime and the fund will redeem 
his interest at any time. What an in- 
vestor can get for turning in his shares 
fluctuates with the overall value of 
securities owned by the fund, and the 
annual dividends are based on the 
fund’s earnings. 

For expert management, diversifica- 


tion of risk, and easy convertibility of 
his trust shares into cash, the investor 
must pay more. There is a small annual 
management fee, and salesmen’s com- 
missions of six to nine per cent must 
be covered. These good commissions, 
however, take care of both purchase 
and sale of securities. They also pay for 
a lot of missionary work in selling trust 
shares—missionary work which a regu- 
lar broker on a one per cent commission 
could hardly afford to do. 


The active sales force that an invest- 
ment trust can support makes it one of 
the best bets for getting middle-bracket 
money into the anemic securities mar- 
ket. With the inauguration of share 
buying on the instalment plan, in fact, 
the salesman for the open end invest- 
ment trust bids fair to become the 
vacuum-cleaner vendor of the 1950’s. 


The trust themselves are not the 
whole answer, of course. Since the end 
of the war they’ve nursed only a billion 
dollars of the public’s money into the 
securities market. But they have helped 
demonstrate that a broad public can be 
reached and can be interested in buying 
the ownership of businesses. The de- 
velopment of these new investment in- 
stitutions to meet new conditions, the 
recognition in Washington of a need to 
revamp the tax structure, the new vigor 
shown in merchandising securities along 
Wall Street and Main Street are all 
hopeful signs. 


If we can broaden the ownership of 
industry, we shall have achieved a good 
deal more than new capital. More own- 
ers can mean more public support and 
wider understanding for industry. And, 
when more people are at the same time 
owners, producing workers, and con- 
sumers, there ought to be sounder and 
happier solutions to industrial conflicts. 
Participation in enonomic enterprise 
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could be more satisfying to the indi- 
vidual and to the institution which 
wants his savings, his effort, or his 
trade. 

Finally, more owners mean a better 
economic balance. If too much of our 
savings is kept liquid as a demand on 
goods and too little is committed to 
make the goods, the savings will be 
illusory and lose their value. That’s 
what happened in the postwar inflation. 
That always happens when too much 
money gets chasing too few goods. If 
we're to avoid that kind of disillusion- 
ment, we'll have to put more of our 
savings to work on the producing side. 
Production will serve us better than 
the racehorses we have supported so 
generously for so long. 


Courtesy of STEELWAYS, published 
by American Iron & Steel Institute. 





Ten Answers-Onen House 
(Continued from Page 11) 


Guests tend to arrive in bunches. Often 
they must be kept waiting until enough 
guides are available. Then when 
several groups start out at about the 
same time, they tend to bunch up 
again about halfway through the 
plant. One group takes longer because 
they ask more questions. This forces 
the groups behind to wait—an awk- 
ward situation. 





We decided, and actual experience 
showed we were right, to let people 
start through the plant as soon as they 
arrived. Boy Scouts helped them get 
started along the route. But there was 
no attempt to keep them in groups. 


The guests received a map of the 
plant tour. Arrows and signs plainly 
indicated the route as they went along. 
No one got lost. 


Foremen and union committeemen, 
wearing information badges, were 
stationed along the route where ques- 
tions could be expected. In addition 
signs also told the story of what was 
being done in each department. Ex- 
amples: 

“We make more than 500 different 
rubber automotive parts and orders 
for many of these run into hundreds of 
thousands of each part a year. We use 
as much rubber annually as is required 
for 320,000 automobile tires.” 


“Manufacture of window channel 
and weatherstrip starts with perfor- 
ation of a simple piece of steel tape. 
The tape most commonly used is 
slightly more than 1% inches wide, 
and slightly thicker than a piece of 
paper. This tape comes in rolls about 
8500 feet long. Each roll weighs 365 
pounds.” 


“Crude rubber is supplied to the di- 
vision from many parts of the world 
. +. Malaya, Ceylon, Indo-China, Siam, 
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Borneo and Java.” 

Visitors saw these and dozens of 
others as they progressed. We took 
every opportunity to tell our story. 
We even had a tape recording made by 
a radio station in nearby Sandusky, 
describing the event. It was broadcast 
that evening, re-broadcast the follow- 
ing day. 

Dr. J. S. Reid, founder of Standard 
Products and chairman ‘of the board, 
participated in this broadcast with 
Harry D. Myers, president; L. S. Lar- 
son, division manager; E. A. Norris, 
factory manager; A. J. Guthrie, di- 
rector of personnel; M. C. Yarborough, 
superintendent of rubber; F. Pepon, 
superintendent of channel; C. Franck, 
president and D. Carr, steward of the 
Local Union. 


7. Should there be entertainment? 

We don’t think a public open house 
lends itself to entertainment. The 
plant and its work should be the at- 
tractions. The audience wouldn’t be 
stable enough to make vaudeville eu- 
tertainment worthwhile—People cox-- 
stantly coming and going. 

The only practical entertainment for 
such an event would have been an 
orchestra, playing where refreshments 
were served. We decided the money 
would be better spent on refreshments 
and souvenirs. 


8. Should refreshments be served? 

An open house, especially in a smal- 
ler community, is a social event. Stan- 
dard Products considers itself a neigh- 
bor in the community. When a neigh- 
bor entertains his fellow townsmen, 
refreshments certainly are in order. 

Our open house ‘was held in June. 
The day was the hottest of the year up 
to that time—temperature in mid- 





nineties. And refreshments were very 
welcome at the end of the half-mile 
walk through the plant. They were 
served under a huge tent outside the 
building. We had plenty of sandwiches, 
soft drinks, ice cream—pienty of peo- 
ple to serve them, many helvers from 
a local church group. | 

Chairs were set up under the tent. 
Guests could eat leisurely, chat with 
friends. We put no restrictions on the 
quantity of refreshments guests could 
have. 


9. How can the number of guests be 
counted accurately? 

It was important to us that we know 
almost the exact number of guests. 

We had a simple way of counting 
them. Each received a heavy paper 
badge printed on the front with the 
Standard Products monogram. On the 
back a short printed message appeared. 

A different message appeared on 
each thousand lot of badges, and each 
thousand was arranged and numbered 
consecutively. So we had an accurate 
count at all times of the number of 
guests we were entertaining. All we 
had to do was check the numbers on 
tne badges we had left. 

This up-to-date count was important 
in handling refreshments—if running 
short, we had plenty of time to get 
more. 


10. Should there be souvenirs? 

Most people like a concrete reminder 
of a pleasant experience—pennant 
from the first college football game, 
souvenir of a vacation. 

We believe a souvenir is a very ap- 
propriate reminder of a_ successful 
open house. Our guests received a 
souvenir booklet telling the story of 
Standard Products in Port Clinton. 
They could take it home, read at their 


- 


DECEMBER ELECTION AT BRASCO Management Club, Harvey, Ill., resulted in naming 
(from left): C. Cartagena, secretary; H. Lux, vice president; R. Wolf, president; 6. L. 


Gutmann, treasurer. 
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adult re- 
metal tag 


convenience. Besides, each 
ceived a key chain with a 
stamped with the Company name and 
the open house date. We made the 
tags on our own equipment. They were 
useful but inexpensive. Each child 
got a balloon. 


Perhaps the biggest question of all 
has not been mentioned. Just what do 
you expect your open house to achieve? 

For our part we wanted to show the 
people of Port Clinton that Standard 
Products was a company of hard- 
working, friendly people—making an 


important contribution to the eco- | 
nomic life of the community and to | 
the industries that buy our products. 

Judging from the many compliments 
and friendly comments, we at least 
were partially successful in conveying 
this impression. On that basis we feel 
justified in calling the event a suc- 
cess. 

It was also interesting to note the | 
feeling of pride so evident among our 
employees during this event. Such a 
feeling cannot help but bolster morale, 
leaving a lasting impression that our 
plant is a pretty good place to work. 








S 
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Alfco exting’ers achieve 
new Shell strength 


Elmira, N. Y.—American-LaFrance- 
Foamite Corp., Elmira, N. Y., is merket- 
ing its complete new line of 2%4-gallon 
“silicon bronze fire extinguishers” with 
“monotype construction” shells which 





and anti-freeze 


soda-acid, 
water types, and approved by Under- 
writers’ and’ Factory Mutual Labora- 
tories. 

With an ultimate shell strength of 
1400 pounds per square inch, these units 


are foam, 


are 65% stronger than any previous 
Alfeo drawn-shell models, twice as 
strong as welded silicon bronze units, 
2% times as strong as fabricated copper 
extinguishers. 

Additional advantages claimed in- 
clude: 2 pounds lighter weight than the 
drawn-shell models they replace; smart 
appearance due to smooth monotype 
construction and the golden hue of 
polished silicon bronze; resistance weld- 
ing of collar and bottom to shell; pro- 
jection welded hanger loop; new, wider 
bottom handle; transparent plastic noz- 
zle affording clear view of passageway 
and greater resistance to accidental 
blows. 

Another feature now incorporated for 
the first time in any drawn-shell extin- 
guisher is a means of holding the unit 
in place while removing cap. Holes in 
extinguisher skirt admit a bar which 
will hold the shell firmly, avoiding any 
damage to the extinguisher and making 
Techarging operations much easier. 


Free illustrated literature: write | 
American-LaFrance-Foamite Corpora- 
tion, Elmira, N. Y. 


Safety Jeep 


Toledo—Willys-Overland reports that | 
Portsmouth Steel Corporation has a | 
safety-equipped Jeep which carries | 
foam fire extinguishers, CO2 extin- 
guishers and several conventional ex- 
tinguishers; a coil of heavy Manila 
rope; a hard hat; six pairs of boots; 
gas indicator; dust masks, goggles, fire 
axe, life preserver and self-contained 
oxygen breathing apparatus—a stand- 
ard ambulance cot which can be pulled | 
out from the rear, and a complete first- | 
aid kit. Jeep’s size helps it reach any | 
place in the plant quickly. 


Safety washroom mirror 


Pittsburgh — New shatter - resistant | 
washroom mirror has been developed, | 


to meet safety and durability require- 
ments, for industrial plants, public in- 
stitutions, etc. Also has theft-proof 
hanger. For more data write Conroy- 
Prugh Glass Co., % Desk I-5, 1430 
Western Ave., Pittsburgh 12. 


Drill-press safety 


Minneapolis—Torkarm Company here 
announces “Torkarm”, a patented at- 
tachment which holds drill-press work 
securely, yet permits operator to move 
it freely across work table. Offered as 
a great stride in safety and in cost- 
cutting, it is said to solve a problem 
which has baffled machine shop and 
safety engineers for years—also, should 
interest home workshop craftsmen 
among whom drill press accidents have 
become alarmingly high. Write Com- 
pany at 2908 Emerson Ave. South, 
Minneapolis. 


New gas-fume respirator 
features comfort, safety 


Pittsburgh—A new M.S.A. gas-fume 
respirator for comfortable protection 
against mists, fumes, organic vapors 
and acid gases which occur in burning, 





19 experts point the way to 


MORE 
EFFICIENT 
FOREMANSHIP 














HIS is an authoritative 

reference book planned 
and written solely for the 
foreman. It emphasizes the 
kind of practical informa- 
tion a foreman needs in his 
work. Its purpose is to 
help the foreman make the 
most of his job and de- 
velop it beyond the point 
at which he took over. 








It’s concise—it’s 
meaty — it’s full of 
how-to-do-it tips and 
suggestions. It’s boiled 
down to the hard 
facts the foreman — 
and the man of 
“foreman caliber’ — 
want. 


THE FOREMAN’S 
HANDBOOK 


Edited by Carl Heyel, 


Staff Associate, National Foremen’s Institute 


NEW and IMPROVED 
SECOND EDITION 


includes a brand new 
section on the eleven 
basic principles of 
work simplification, 
written by Clem 
Zinck. 











Assisted by 18 specialists 


463 pages, 5'4 x 8, $4.50 


N every page of this book you'll find the sound, 
reliable viewpoint of the ‘“‘man who knows his 
stuff’’ and has proved it . . . the RIGHT answers 
to the foreman’s problems based on proven experi- 
ence in representative plants throughout the country. 


Let HEYEL and 18 top-notch specialists explain... 


e@ what to do about job evaluationeand merit 
rating 

e a “plan of attack” for solving some par- 
ticular problem that is holding up produc- 
tion 

@ what other companies are doing to get better 
quality control 


e@ the latest tested and proven wrinkles in 
nla ~ 


and sch dAal 
e@ how other foremen meet the pressing “‘train- 
ing” problem 





e@ the 18 reasons for poor workmanship, plus 
a case study in qual- 
ity improvement in the 
Springfield plant of 
Westinghouse Electric. 





McGraw-Hill 
_Book Co., Inc. a 
330 West 42nd St., NYC 18, N. Y. 


Send me Heyel’s THE FOREMAN’S HANDBOOK 
for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days 
I will remit $4.50, plus few cents for delivery or 
return the book. (We pay for delivery if you 
remit with this coupon; same return privilege.) 


a ZONE..____. STATE_____. 
COMPANY .... 
This offer applies to U. S. only 
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spraying, pouring, welding, cutting and 
other industrial operations is described 
in M.S.A. Bulletin #CR-23 now avail- 
able from Mine Safety Appliances 
Company. 

Other recent M.S.A. bulletins include 
one on how steel studs can be driven 
instantaneously into steel, masonry, or 


concrete with M.S.A. velocity-power 
driver (Bulletin #TA-17) and another 
on M.S.A.’s oxygen therapy unit, a pro- 
fessionally designed instrument for ad- 
ministering oxygen on a demand regu- 
lated basis (Bulletin #CW-3). ° Write 
Company —Braddock, Thomas and 
Meade Streets, Pittsburgh 8. 








. At Work 











Han Fang Ryu (extreme right), Chief of 
Bureau of Industries and Minister of Com- 
merce and Industries of Seoul, Korea, ex- 
amines a Briggs Lavatory after touring the 
Plumbing Ware factories of Briggs Manu- 
facturing Company, Detroit. Joseph Cheek, 
field representative of the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship of the U. S. Department of 
Labor (left) and Tom Zeder, Briggs Public 
Relations executive assisted in making the 
Japanese representative's visit to Detroit 
a successful one. Han Fang Ryu, in making 
a nationwide inspection of manufacturing 
facilities and methods in the United States, 
spent a full day as a guest of Briggs. 


Elbridge F. Bacon, assistant chief en- 
gineer of AC Spark Plug Division of 
General Motors, died December 15, 
after an illness of several weeks. He 


was 51 years old. 
+ 


Cleveland—A fact-filled, 32-page 
handbook on chromium chemicals, 
clearly depicting their general use and 
diversified applications in more than 17 
different industries, has just been pre- 
pared by Diamond Alkali Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, for chemists, metal- 
lurgists, engineers, production mana- 
gers, purchasing directors and other in- 
terested executives. Available upon 
company letterhead request from Dia- 
mond’s nearest sales office or company 
headquarters, Union Commerce Bldg., 
Cleveland 14. 

7 

Detroit—More than _ $5,000,000 in 
awards have been paid out to Gen- 
eral Motors employes in the United 
States since the General Motors Sug- 
gestion Plans was inaugurated on a 
company-wide basis in April, 1942, 
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Vice-President in 
Relations, an- 


Harry B. Coen, 
charge of Employe 
nounced recently. 

+. 

Toledo, Ohio—Appointment of Don 
H. Smith as assistant sales promotion 
manager and George H. Gruenwald as 
assistant advertising manager has been 
announced by Willys-Overland Motors. 

+ 

Detroit—Retirement of O. V. Bad- 
gley, vice president of General Motors 
and general manager of its Delco-Remy 
Division at Anderson, Indiana, since 
August, 1940, was announced at year’s 
end by C. E. Wilson, president. 

Mr. Badgley, who is retiring under 
the GM retirement plan, will be suc- 
ceeded by H. D. Dawson, who has been 
serving as assistant general manager of 
the Division since July, 1947. 

The changes became effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1950. 

— 

New York—Low cost {S.S. White) 
Elastoplastic Caps are available to fit 
over %” Alemite Dot Fittings to pre- 
vent dirt and other matter from lodging 
on the tip. This protection is particu- 
larly important for chemical, cement, 
foundry and similar machinery run 
under dirty or dusty operating condi- 
tions, since abrasive matter can easily 
be forced into the fitting on the first 
lead-in shot of the greases gun and 
result in scored bearings. 

Caps are made of black, flexible 
vinylite. They are easily applied and 
removed, and hold by friction fit. They 
are not affected by oils, grease or gaso- 
line. 

Full information and prices: S. S. 
White Dental Manufacturing Company, 
Plastic Division, 10 East 40th Street, 
New York 16. 


Cleveland—Walter M. Barber, who 
has devoted 35 years to sales promo- 
tional activities, on January 3 became 
sales promotion and advertising mana- 
ger of Perfection Stove Company, a 
newly-created post. Since early 1942 
Barber has been manager of Perfec- 
tion’s Cleveland District sales office. 
He first came to the company in 1915. 

* 


New York—Organization of Alborg 





* 


MADE VICE PRESIDENT OF ACME STEEL— 
H. L. Bills, since 1937 director of industrial 
relations for Acme Steel Company, Chi- 
cago, has been elected vice president in 
charge of industrial relations. Active in 
many industrial and civic organizations, Mr. 
Bills is chairman of the Illinois C. of C. 
Legislative Committee, member Industrial 
Relations Committee of the Iron and Steel 
Institute, and past president of the Indus- 
trial Relations Association of Chicago. 


Supply and Equipment Co., new firm of 
manufacturers’ representatives special- 
izing in industrial purchasing services 
for the railroad, oil production, refining, 
and marine construction fields, is an- 
nounced by Alvin A. Borgading, former 
vice president in charge of purchases 
for American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany. Mr. Borgading will serve as presi- 
dent of the new company, with offices 
at 50 Church Street, New York (7). 
* 


Pittsburgh—Ernest N. Smith, one of 
the best known figures in the oil and 
gas supply industry, retired January 6 
after 28 years with The National Sup- 
ply Company. 


Los Angeles—Lumidor Manufactur- 
ing’s new light-bulb changer employs 
a vacuum-operated rubber holder (in 
place of mechanical gripper), elimi- 
nates breakage. Handles 15 to 1500 watt 
including new R-40 and PAR-38—fits 
all fixtures including non-rigid. Primary 
use: commercial and industrial build- 
ings, stores, schools. Write Lumidor 
Mfg. Co., Los Angeles 11. 

e 


New York—New 1950 compilation of 
over 1000 “New Products & Services”. 
Copies 50¢ from N. Y. Journal of Com- 
merce, 63 Park Row, N. Y. 15. 

« 


Cleveland—Performing all inspection 
functions involved in checking linear 
measurements, circles, angles, radii, 
etc., is new “Pocket Comparator” high- 
precision optical measuring instrument 
about which write National Tool Co., 
11200 Madison Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 
Multi-purpose device is also new in 
principle: permits user to compare 
through magnifying lens, the part to be 
checked against a finely calibrated pat- 
tern or reticle. 
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FROM THE COMPLETE 
LINE OF DISSTON FILES 


you can select American and Swiss 
Pattern Files in correct styles and 
sizes for any operations. 








Thousands of foremen throughout industry show they’re on 
their toes by suggesting Disston Bite-Rite» Files—sure cost 
cutters. These files prove it, right in Disston plants, doing 
Disston’s own high-precision work within rigid cost limits. 


You can count on all Disston Tools to last longer and 
meet your job requirements better. Disston Steel, Skill 
and Service always mean quality and performance to 
help you lick the jobs that lick the average tools. 








DISSTON METAL CUTTING 
BAND SAWS 


Hardened Throughout; also 
Hard Edge with Flexible Back. 
Tooth Types and Spacings 
correct for your jobs. 






Extra popular with foremen: 
100-ft. coils— %’’ to %” 
wide, packed in cartons, 
on the famous Disston 
Safety Reel. 











DISSTON U.S.A. 
U7 hich SPEED STEEL T] 


MOLYBDENUM 
DISSTON HGH SPEED STEEL 
Dithol isr.\0 TeeTH 
yrrrrrrr Tr nnnwnn PP" PP 


YOUR DISSTON INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTOR—A single, 
reliable, handy source of supply for all Disston Tools. 


a HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 


< 214 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 
"Oates In Canada, write: 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. 


DISSTON HACK SAW 

BLADES 

Types to speed up all ma- 

chine and hand operations. 
HIGH SPEED 
DI-MOL 
CHROMOL®& 
DURAFLEX®« 























High Productivity Proved in Over 100 Production Tests (73, 
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INTERNAL GRINDING WHEELS 
A marked increase in efficiency in all types 
of internal grinding is provided by these 
new V1 Bond wheels. In a variety of 
materials and applications, the number of 
pieces per wheel have been substantially 
increased. A new process insures better 
duplication, better grinding action, and 
shorter delivery time. These wheels are 
equally efficient from 
starting diameter to 
minimum usable size. 
The Carborundum 
Company, Niagara 
Falls, New York. 


CHECK 
THESE 


d 


POINTS 


® More pieces per wheel. 
® Faster, freer, cooler cutting. 
® Lighter dressing—longer diamond tool life. 
® Greater range of work from one grade. 
® improved surface finishes and closer tolerances. 


BONDED ABRASIVES BY 


est office or distributor to TRADE MARK 





avail yourself of these benefits. ' P ‘ ii ‘ F 
ee Se Branch Offices in: Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Jersey City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco. 











“Carborundum”’ is a registered trademark which indicates manufacture by The Carborundum Company 











